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Atcinoys calls a council, in which it is resolved to tri “sport 
Ulysses into his country. After which splendid entertainments 
are made, where the celebrated musician and poet Demodocus 
plays and sings to the guests. They next proceed to the games, 
the race, the wrestling, discus, &c. where Ulysses casts a pro- 
_Mligious length, to the admiration of all the spectators. They- 
return again to the banquet, and Demodocus sings the loves-ot 
Mars and Venus. Ulysses, after a compliment io the poet, 
desires bim to sing the introduction of the wooden horse ino. 
Troy; which subject provoking bis tears, Alcinous inquires of* 
his guest his name, parentage, and fortunes, ae 
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BOOK VII. ing 


, Now fairAurora lifts her golden ray, 
* Ane all the ruddy orient flames with day: 

« * Alcinons and the chief, with dawning light, —. 
Rose instant from the slumbers of the fight; 
Then to the council-seat they bend their way, 5 
And fill the shining thrones along the bay. 

+ Meanwhile Minerva, in her guardian care, 

Shoots from the starry vault through fields of air; 

In form a herald of the king, she flies 

From peer to peer, and thus incessant cries: 10 
: Nobles and chiefs who rule Pheacia’s states, 

The king in council your attendance waits: 

“A prince of grace divine your aid implores, 

O’er unknown seas arriv’d from unknown shores. 
She spoke, and sudden with tumultuous sounds 

Of thronging multitudes the shore rebounds: 16 

At once the seats they fill: and ey’ry eye 

Gaz’d, as before some brother oF the sky, 

Pallas with grace divine his form improves, 


More high he treads, and more enlarg’d he moves: 
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She sheds celestial bloom, regard to draw; 21 
And gives-a dignity of mien, to awe; 

With strengtlt the future’ prize of fame to play, 
And gather all the Sonours of the day. 

Then from his glitt’ring throne Alcmous rose: 
Attend, he cried, while We our will disclose.% 26 
Your present aid this gadlike stranger craves, 
Tost by rtide tempest through a war of waves; 
Perhaps from realms that view the rising day, 

Or nations subject to the western ray. e 30 
Then grant, what here all sons of woe obtain 
(For here affliction never pleads in vain): 

Be chosen youths prepar’d, expert to try 

The vast profound, and bid the vessel fly : 
Launch the tall bark, and order ev'ry oar; "35 
Then in our court indulge the genial hour. 
Instant, you sailors, to this task attend; 

Swift to the palace, all ye peers ascend; 

Let none to strangers honours duc disclaim: 

Be there Demodocus, the bard of fame, 40 
Taught by the gods to please, when high he sings 
The vocal lay, iesponsive to the strings. 

Thus spoke the prince: th’ attending peers obey, 
In state they move; Alcinous leads the way: 
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‘Swift to Demodocus the herald flies, 45 
At once the sailors to their charge arise; . 
They launch the vessel, and unfi% the sails, 
@nd stretch the swelling canvas to the gales;* 
* Then to the palace move: a gath’ring throng, 
Yorth, and white ge, timultuous pour along: 50 


r"Now all agcesses to the dome are filled; 


Eight boars, the choicest of the herd, arg kill’d: 
Two beeves, twelve fatlings from the flock, they 
. bring ; 
. To crown the feast; ‘so wills the bounteous king. 
The herald now arrives, and guides along 55 
<The sacred master of celestial song: 


Dear to the muse! who gave his days to flow 


- With mighty blessings, mix’d with mighty woe: 


With clouds of darkness quench’d bis visual ray, 
‘But gave him skill to raise the lofty lay. 60 
High on a radiant throne sublime in state, 
Encircled by huge multitudes, he sat: 

‘With silver shone the throne; his lyre, well strung 
To rapt’rous sounds, at hand Pontonous hung: 
Before his seat a polish’d table shines, 65 
And a full goblet foams with gen’rous wines; 

His food a herald bore: and now they fed; 


And now the rage of craving hanger fled. 
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‘Then fir’d by all the muse, aloud he sings 
The mighty deeds of demigods and kings: 70 
From that fierbE wrath the noble song arose, 
That made Ulysses cnd Achilles foes: as 
How o’er the feast they doom the fall cf Troy; 
The stern debate Atrides hears with joy : : 
For heav’n foretold the gontest, when he trod 75 ~ 
The maxbie threshold of the Delphic god, 
Curious to learn the counsels of the sky, 
Ere yet he loos’d the rage of war on Troy. . 
Touch’d at the song, Ulysses straight resign’d. 
To soft affliction all his manly qind: 80 
Before his eyes the purple vest he drew, : 
Industrious to conceal the falling dew: 
But when the music paus’d, he ceas’d to shed 
The flowing tear, and rais’d his drooping head: 
And lifting to the gods a goblet crown’d, 85 
He pour’d a pure libation to the ground. 
Transported with the song, the list’ning train 
Again with loud applause demand the strain; 
Again Ulysses veil’d his pensive head, : 
Again unmann’d, ~ show’r of sorrow shed: 90 
Conceal’d he wept: the king observ’d alone 
The silent tear, and heard the secret groan: 
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Then to the bard aloud: O cease to sing, 
Dumb be thy voice, and mute th’ harmonjpus string; 
Enough the feast has pleas’d, efotigh the pow’r 
@f heav’nly song has crown’d the genial haur! 96 
“Incessantein the games your strength display, 
" Contest, ye brave, the Ifonours of the day! 
That pleasid th’ admiring stranger may proclaim, 
In distant regions the Phaeacian fame:* « 100 
None wield the gauntlet with so dire a sway, 
Or gwifter in the race devour the way; 
. None in the leap spring with so strong a bound, 
Or firmer, in the wrestling, press the ground, . 
Thus spoke the king: th’ attending peers obey, 
In state they move; Alcinous leads the way: 106 
Blis golden lyre Demodocus unstrung, 
High on a column in the palace hung; 
And guided by a herald’s guardian cares, 
Majestic to the lists of fame repairs. 10 
Now swarms the populace; a countless throng, 
Youth and hoar age; and man drives man along: 
‘Phe games begin; ambitious oft the prize, 
Acroneus, Thoon, and Erctmeas rise ; 
The prize Ocyalus and Prymncus claim, 15 
Anchialus and Ponteus, chiefs of fame: 
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There Proreus, Nautes, Eratreus appear, 

And fam’d Amphialus, Polyneus’ heir: 

Euryalus, like ‘Mars terrific, rose, 

When clad in wrath he withers hosts of foes: 12% 

Naubolides with grace unequall’d shone, 

Or equall’d by Laodamas alone. 

With these came forth Ambasineus the strong, 

And three-brave sons from great Alcinous sprung. 
Rang’d in a line the ready racers stand, 125 

Start from the goal, and vanish o’er the strand: 

Swift as on wings of wind upborne they fly, 

And drifts of rising dust involve the sky: 

Before the rest, what space the hinds allow. 

Between the mule and ox, from ploygh to plough, 

Clytoneus sprung: he wing’d the rapid way, 197 

And bore th’ unriyall’d honours of the day. 

With fierce embrace the brawny wrestlermjoin: 

The conquest, great Euryalus, is thine. 

Amphialus sprung forward with a bound, 135 

Superior in the leap a length of ground: 

From Eratreus’ strong arm the discus flies, 

And sings with unmatch’d force along the skies. 

And Laodam whirls high, with dreadful sway, 

The gloves of death, victorious in the fray. 140 
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While thus the peerage in the games cgntends, 
In act to speak, Laodamas ascends: _ 
O friends, he cries, the stranger seems well 

* skill’d : 

To try th’ illustrious labours of the field: 

I deem him brave; then grant the brave man’s 
claim, . 145 

Invite the hero to his share of fame. * * 

‘What nervous arms he boasts! how firm his tread! 

His limbs how: turh’d! how broad his shoulders 

OO spread! ; 

By age unbroke !—-—but all-consuming care . 

Destroys perhaps the strength that time would 
spare: ; 150 

Bire is the ocean, dread in all its forms! 

Man must decay, when man contends with storms. 

" Well hast thou spoke (Euryalus replies), 
Thine is the guest, invite him thou to rise. 

Swift at.the word advancing from the crowd 155 
" He made obeisance, and thus spoke aloud: 

* Vouchsafes the rev’rend stranger to display 
His manly worth, and share tHe glorious day? 
Father, arise! for thee thy port proclaims 
Expert to conquer in the solemn games, 160 
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To fame arise! for what more fame can yield 

Than the vift race, or conflict of the ficld? 

Steal from corroding care one transient day, 

To glory give the space thou hast to stay; : 

Short is the time, and lot e’en now the gales 165 - 

Call thee aboard, and stretch the swelling sails, ' 
To whom with sighs Ulysses gave reply: 

Ah why‘ th’ ill-suiting pastime must I try? 

To gloomy cate my thoughts alone are. free; 

Ill the gay sports with troubled hearts agree: -170 

Sad from my natal hour my days have ran, 

A much-afflicted, much-endvring man! 

Who suppliant to the king and peers, implores - 

A speedy voyage to his native shores. 

Wide wanders, Laodam, thy erring tongue, | 
The sports of glory to the brave belong 176 
(Retorts Euryalus): he boasts no claim 
Among the great, unlike the sons of fame. 

A wand’ring merchant he frequents the main, ~ : 
Some mean sea-farer in pursuit of gain; 180 
Studious of freight, in naval trade well skill’d, ‘ 
But dreads th’ athletic labours of the field. 

Incens’d Ulysses with a frown.replies : 

O forward to proclaim thy soul unwise! . 184 
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With partial hands the gods their gifts dispense ; 

Some greatly think, some speak wath  inagly sense ; 

Here heavy’n an el of form “denies; 

B&t wisdom the defect of fornt supplies: * 

_ This man with energy of thought controuls, 

And Steals with modest violence our souls, 190 
Fic speaks reserv’dly, but tie speaks with force, 

Nor can one word be chang’d but for a wérse; 

In public more than mortal he appears, 

And,as he moves the gazing crowd reveres: 

While others, beauteous as th’ ethereal kind » 195 

The nobler portion want, a knowing mind. 

Tn outward show heav’n gives thee to excel, 

But heav’n denies the praise of thinking well. 
"TP bear the brave a rude ungovern’d tongue, 

And, youth, my gen’rous soul resents the wrong: 

Skilld i in heroic exercise, I claim 201 

A ‘post ‘of honour with the sons of fame: 

Such was my boast while vigour crown’d my days, 

‘Now care surrounds me, and my force decays; 

Intrd'a melancholy part to. bear, 205 

In scenes of death, by tempest dnd by war. 

Yet thus by woes impair’d, no-more I wave 


To prove the hero.—Slander stings the brave. 
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Then striding forward with a furious bound, © 
‘He wreneb’d a rocky fragment from the ground. 
By far more pomtrous, and more huge by far, 211 
Than what Pheacis’s sons discharg’d in air. * 
Fierce from his arm th’ enormous load he flings; _ 
Sonorous through the shaded air it sings: : 
Couch’d to the earth, tempestuous as jt flies, 213~ 
The crowd gaze upward while it cleaves the skies, 
Beyond all marks, with many a giddy round 
Down rushing, it up-turns a hill of ground. , 
That instant Pallas, bursting from a cloud, 
Fix’d a distinguish’d mark, and cried aloud: 220 
E’en he who sightless wants his visual ray, . 
May by his touch alone award the day: 
Thy signal throw transcends the utmost bound” 
Of ev’ry champion by a length of ground: 
Securely bid the strongest of the train 225 
Arise to throw: the strongest throws in vain. 
She spoke; and momentary mounts the sky: 
The friendly ' voice Ulysses hears with joy; 
Then thus aloud (elate with decent pride): 
Rise, ye Phezaciais, try your force, he cried; ¢30 
If with this throw the strongest caster vie, 
Still, further still, I bid the discus fly. 
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Stand forth, ye champions, who the gauntlet wield, 
Or you, the swiftest racers of the field! _ 
Stand forth, ye wrestlers, who these fastimes grace! 
I wield the gauntlet, and I run,the race. | 236 
In such heroje games I yield to none, 

Dr yield to brave Laedamas alone: 

Shall I with brave Laodamas contend? 

A friend is sacred, and I style him friend: . 240 
Ungen’rous were the man, and base of heart, 
Who sakes the kind, and pays th’ ungrateful part; 
Chiefly the man, in foreign realmy eonfin’d, 
Base to his friend, to his own int’rest blind: 

All, all your heroes I this day defy; 245 
Give me a man, that we our might may try. 
Expert in ev’ry art, I boast the skill 

To give the feather’d arrow wings to kill; 

Should a whole host at once discharge the-bow, 
My well-aim'd shaft with death prevents the foe: 
Alone superior in the field of Troy, 251 
Great Philoctetes taught the shaft to fly. 

From all the sons of earth unrivall’d praise 

T justly claim; but yield to better days, 

To those fam’d days when great Alcides rose, 255 


And Eurytus, who-bade the gods be foes: 
VOL, TT. c 
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(Vain Eurytus, whose art became his crime, - 
Swept from the earth he perish’d in his prime; 
Sudden fi? sarqmeable way he “rod, 
Who boldly durst defy the bowyer-god) , 960 
In fighting fields as far the spear If throw, 
As flies an arrow from the well-drawn bow... = 
Sole in the race the contest I decline, ~ 
Stuff oe my weary joints; and [ resign, 264 
By storms and hunger worn: age well may fail, 
When’ storms and hunger both at once ageail. 
Abash’d, the numbers hear the godlike man, 
Till great Alcinous mildly thus began: 
~ Well hast thou spoke, and well thy gen’rous 
tongue 
With decent pride refutes a public wrong: 970 
Warm are thy words, but warm without offence; 
Fear only fools, secure in men of sense: 
Thy worth is known. Then hear our country’s 
claim, ; ; 
And bear to heroes our heroic fame : 
In distant realms our glorious deeds display, 975 
Repeat them frequent in the genial day; 
When bless’d with ease thy woes and wand’rings 
” end ie * , ii 


Teach them thy consort, bid thy sons attend ; 
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How lov’d of Jo he crown’d our sires with praise, 
How we, their offspring, dignify our race. ~ 280 
Let other realms the deathful Guintlet wield, 
Or boast the glories of th’ athlgtic field; , 
We in the course unrivall’d speed display, 
“Or through cerulear billows plough the way ; 
/*®» dress, to dance, to sing, our sole delight, 285 
The feast or bath by day, and love by night: 
Rise then, ye skill’d in measures; let him bear 
Your fame to men that breathe a distant air, 
And faithful say, to'you the: pow’rs belong 
Torace, to sail, to dance, to chaunt the song. 290 
_But, herald, to the palace swift repair, : 
_ And the soft lyre to grace our pastimes bear. 
Swift at the word, obedient to the king, 
The herald flies the tuneful lyre to bring. 
Up rose nine seniors, chosen to survey 295 
The future games, the judges of the day: 
With instant care they mark a spacious round, 
And. level for the dance th’ allotted ground: 
Thetherald. bears the lyre:. intent.to play, 
The bard advancing meditates the lay: 300 
Skiil’d in the dance, tall youths, a blooming band, 
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Graceful before the heav’nly minstrel stand; 
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Light-bounding from the earth, gt once they rig:, 
Their feet half-viewless quiver in the skies: 
Ulysses g gaze, estonish’d to sufvey 305 
The glancing splendours as their sandals play.e 
Meantime the bard, alternate to the strings, 

The loves of Mars and Cytherea sings; ; # 
How the stern god, enamour’d with her charmss. 
Clasp’d the gay panting goddess in his arms, 310 
By bribes sedue'd: and how the sun, whose eye 
Views the broad heavy’ ‘ns, disclos’d the lawless joy. 
Stung to the soul, indignant through the skies 
To his black forge vindictive Vulcan flies: 
Aniv’d, his sinewy arms incessant place 315 
Tl’ eternal anvil on the massy base. : 
A wond’rous net he labours, to betray r 
The wanton lovers, as entwin’d they lay ; 
Indissolubly strong! Then instant bears 

To his immortal dome the finish’d sviares, 826 
Above, below, around, with art dispread, 

The sure inclosure folds the genial bed; 

Whose texture e’en the search of gods deceives, 
Thin as the filmy threads the spider weaves, 
Then, as withdrawing from the Starry bow’rs, 325 


He feigns « journey to the Lemnian shores, 
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His fav’rite isle! Observant Mars descries 
His wish’d recess, and to the goddess flits; 
He glows, he burns: the fair-hair’d queen of love 
Déscends smooth-gliding fromthe courts of Jove, 
-Gay blooming i in fall charms : her hand he press’d 
With eager joy, and With a sigh address'd: 

Come, my belov’d! an@taste the soft delights: 
Come, to repose the genial bed invites: ~ 
Thy absent spouse, neglectful of thy charms, 335 
Prefexs his barb’rous Sintians to.thy arms! 

. Then, nothing loath, th’ enamour'd fair he led, 

And sunk transported on the conscious bed. 
Down rush’d the toils, inwrapping as they lay 
The careless lovers in their wanton play: 340 
In vain they strive, th’ intangling snares deny 
(inextricably firm) the pow’r to fly. 
Warn’d by the god who sheds the golden day, 
Stern Vulcan homeward treads the starry way: 344 
Arriv’d, he sees, he grieves, with rage he burns; 
Full horrible he roars, his voice all heav’n returns: 

6 Jove, he cried, O all ye pow’ rs above, 

See the lewd dalliance of the queen of love! 
Me, awkward me, she scorns; and yields her charms 


To that fair letcher, the strong god of arms. 350 
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If I am lame, that stain my natal hour 
By fate impos’d ; such me my,parent bore: 
Why was I born? See how the ' wanton lies! 
O sight tormenting to an husbands eyes! ? 
But yet I trust, this once e’en Mars would fly 358 ~ 
His fair-one’s arms—he thinks her, once, too nigh, 
But there remain, ye gailty, in my pew’r, Ss 
Till Jéve refunds his shameless danghter’s dow’r. 
Too dear I priz’d a fair enchanting face: 
Beauty unchaste is beauty in disgrace, - 360 
Meanwhile the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune comes along, 
With these gay Hermes trod the starry plain; 
But modesty withheld the goddess-train, 
All heav’n beholds, imprison’d as they lie, 365 
And unextinguish’d laughter shakes the sky. 
Then mutual, thus they spoke: Behold on wrong 
Swift vengeance waits; and art subdues the strong! 
Dwells there a god on all th’ Olympian brow 
More swift than Mars, and more than Vulcan slow? 
Yet Vulcan conquers, and the god of arms ‘371 
Must pay the penalty for lawless charms. 
Thus serious they: but he who gilds the skies, 
The gay Apollo, thus to Hermes cries: 374 
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Would’st thou enchain’d like Mars, O Hermes, lie, 
And bear the shame like Mars, to share the joy? 
O envy’d shame! (the smiling youth rejoin’d) 
Ad thrice the chains, and thrice more firmly.bind; 
Gaze all ye gods, and ev'ry goddess gaze, 
“Yet eager would I bless the sweet disgrace. $80 
~~ Loud laugh the rest, e’en Neptune laughs aloud, 
Yet sues importunate to loose the god: - 
And free, he cries, O Vulcan! free from shame 
Thy captives; I ensure the penal claim. 

“Wilt Neptime (Vulcan'tien) the faithless trust? 
He suffers who gives surety for th’ unjust: 386 
But say, if that lewd scandal of the sky, 

To liberty restor’d, perfidious fly; 

Séy, wilt thou bear the mulct? He instant cries, 
The mulct I bear, if Mars perfidious flies. 390 
‘To whom appeas’d: No more I urge delay; 

When Neptune sues, my part is to obey. 

Then to the snares his force the god applies; 
They‘burst; and Mars to Thrace indignant flies: 
To'the soft Cyprian shores-the goddéss moves, 395 
To visit Paphos and her blooming groves, 
Where to the pow’r an hundred altars rise, 


And breathing odours scent the balmy skies: 
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Conceal’d she bathes in consecrated bow’rs, 
The Graces unguents shed, ambrosial show'rs, 400 
Unguents that charm the gods! she last assumes 
Her wond’rons robes; and full the goddess bloours, 
Thus sung the bard: Ulysses hears with joy, 
And loud applauses rend the -vaulted sky. 404° 
Then to the sports his sons the king commands. 
Each blooming youth before the monarch stands, 
In dance unmatch’d! A wond’rous ball is brought, 
(The work of Polybus, divinely wrought) 
This youth with strength enormous bids it fly, 
And bending backward whirls it to the sky; 410 
His brother springing with an active bound, 
At distance intercepts it from the ground: 
The ball dismiss’d, in dance they skim the strard, 
Turn and return, and scarce imprint the sand. 
Th’ assembly gazes with astonish’d eyes, 415 
And send in shouts applauses to the skies. 
Then thus Ulysses: Happy king, whose name 
The brightesr shines in-all the rolls of fame: 
In subjects happy! with surprise I gaze; £19 
Thy praise was, just; their skill transcends thy praise. 
Pleas’d with his people’s fame the monarch hears, 
And thus benevolent accosts the peers 
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Since wisdom’s sacred guidance he pursues, 

~ Give to the stranger-guest a stranger’s dues: 
Twelve princes in our realm dominion share, 424 
O’ec whom supreme, imperial pqw'r I bear: 
Bring gold, a pledge of love; a talent bring, 
A vest, a robe; and imitate your king: 
Beswift to giye; that he this night may share 
The social feast of joy, with joy sincere. _ 430 
And thou, Euryalus, redeem thy wrong: 
A gen’rous heart repairs a sland’rous tongue. 

Th’ asserting peers, obedient to the king, 
In haste their heralds send the gifts to bring. 
Then thus Euryalus: O prince, whose sway 435° 
Rules this bless’d realm, repentant I obey! 
Be his this sword, whose blade of brass displays 
A ruddy gleam; whose hilt, a silver blaze; 
Whose ivory sheath, inwrought with curious pride, 
Adds graceful terror to the wearer's side. 440 
He said, and to his hand the sword consign’d; 

And if, he cried, my words affect thy mind, 

’ Farfrom thy mind those words, ye whirlwinds, bear, 
And scatter them, ye storms, in empty air! 
Crown, O ye heav’ns, with joy his peaceful hours, 


And grant him to his spouse and native shores! 446 
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And bless’d be thou, my friend, Ulysses cries, 
Crown him with ev'ry Joy, ye fav’ring skies; 7 
To thy calm fours continu’d peace afford, 

And never, never, may’st thou want this sword '8450 

He said, and o’er his shoulder flung the blade. 
Now o’er the earth ascends' the ev’ning shade: — 
The precious gifts th’ illustrious heralds bear, ©. 
And to the court th’ embody’d peers repair. 
Before the queen Alcinous’ sons unfold : 455 
The vests, the robes, and heaps of shining gold; 
Then to the radiant thrones they move in state: 
Aloft, the king in pomp imperial, sat. 

"Thence to the queen: O partner of our reign, 
O sole belov’d! command thy menial train 460 
A polish’d chest and stately robes to bear, 
And healing waters for the bath prepare: 

That bath’d, our guest may bid his sorrows cease, 
Hear the sweet-song, and taste the feast in peace. 
A bowl that flames with gold, of wond’rous frame, 
Ourself we give, memorial of our name; 466 
To raise in off’rings to almighty Jove, U 
And ev’ry god that treads the courts above. 

Tnstant the queen, observant of the king, 
Commands her train a spacious vase to bring; 470 
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The spacious vase with ample streams suffice, 
Heap high the wood, and bid the flames arise. 
The flames climb round it with a fierce embrace, 
The suming waters bubble o’er the blaze. 
Herself the chest prepares: in order roll’d 475 
The robes, the vests are rang’d, and heaps of gold: 
fad adding a-+ich dress inwrought with art, 
A gift expressive of her bounteous heart, 
Thus spoke to Ithacus: To guard with bands 
Insolvable these gifts, thy care demands; 480 
Lest, in thy slumbérs on thé wat'ry main, 
The hand of rapine make our bounty vain, 

Then bending with full force, around he roll’d 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, - , 
Clos d with Civewan art. A train attends 485 
Around the bath: the bath the king ascends; 
(Untasted joy, since that disastrous hour, 
He sail’d ill-fated from Calypso’s bow’r, 
Where, happy as the gods that range the sky, 
He feasted ev'ry sense, with ev’ry joy) 490 
He bathes; the dameels with officious toil 
Shed sweets, shed unguents, in a show’r of oil: 
Then o’er his limbs a gorgeous robe he spreads, 
And to the feast magnificently treads, 
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Fall where the dome its shining valves expands, 
Nausicaa blooming as a goddess stands, 496 
With wond’ring eyes the hero she survey’d, 

And graceful thes began the royal maid: 

Hail godlike stranger! and when heav’n restores 
To thy fond wish thy long-expected shores, 500 
This, ¢ ever grateful, in remembrance bear, ' 

To me thou ow’st, to me, the vital air, 
O soyal maid, Ulysses straight returns, 
Whose worth the splendours of thy race adorns, 
So may dread Jove (whose arm in vengeance forms 
The writhen bolt, and blackens heav’n with storms) 
Restore me safe, through weary wand’rings tost, 
_To my dear country’s ever-pleasing coast, 

As while the spirit in this bosom glows, 

To thee, my goddess, I address my vows; 510 
My life, thy gift I boast! He said, and sat, 

Fast by Alcinous on a throne of state. 

Now each partakes the feast, the wine prepares, 
Portions the food, and each his portion shares, 
The bard an herald guides: the gazing throng 515 
Pay low obeisance as he moves along: 

Beneath a sculptur’d arch he sits enthron’d, 

The peers encircling form an awful round. 
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Theh from the chine, Ulysses carves with art 
“Delicious food, an honorary part; , 520 
This, let the master of the lyre receive, 

A pl@ige of love! ’tis all a wretch can give. . 
Lives there a man beneath the spacious skies, 
Who sacred honours to’ the bard denies? 

Tb? muse the hard inspires, exalts his mind; 525 
The muse indulgent loves th’ harmonious kind. 

The herald to his hand the charge conveys, 
Not fond of flatt’ry, nor unpleas’d with praise. 
When now the rage of hunger was allay’d, 

Thus to the lyrist wise Ulysses said : 530 
O more than man! thy soul the muse inspires, 
Or Phoebus animates with all his fires: 

For Who by Phoebus uninform’d, could know 
The woe of Greece, and sing so well the woe? 
Just to the tale, as present at the fray, 535 
Or taught the labours of the dreadful day! 

The song recalls past horrors to my eyes, 

And bids proud [lion from her ashes rise. 

Once fhore harmonious strike the sounding string, 
Th’ Epean fabric, fram’d by Pallass sing: 540 
How stern Ulysses, furious to destroy, 

With latent heroes sack’d imperial Troy. 
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If faithful thou record the tale of fame, 
The god himself inspires thy breast with flame: 
And mine shill be the task; henceforth to raise 
“In ev'ry land thy monument of praise... 7546 
Full of the god he rais’d his lofty strain, 
How the Greeks rush’d tutnultuous to the main: 
How blazing tents illumin’d half the skies, > ~ 
While from the shores the winged navy flies: 550° 
How e’en jin Ilion’s walls, in deathful bands, 
Came the stern Greeks by Troy’s assisting hands : 
All Troy up-heav’d the steed; of diff’ring mind, 
_ Various the Trojans-counsell’d3. part consign’d 
The monster to the sword, part sentence gave 555 
To plunge it headlong in the whelming wave; 
Th’ unwise award to lodge it in the tow’rs, ~ 
An off’ring sacred to th’ immortal pow’rs: 
Th’ unwise prevail, they lodge it in the walls, 
And by thé gods’ decree proud Ilion falls; 560 
Destruction enters in the treach’rous wood, 
And vengeful slaughter, fierce for human blood. 
He sung the Greeks stern-issuing from the steed, 
How Ilion buans, how all her fathers bleed; 
How to thy dome, Deiphobus! ascends™ 563 
The Spartan king;, how Ithacys attends, 
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(Hevrid as Mars) and how with dire alarms 
“He fights, subdues ; a Pallas strings his arms. 

Thus while he sun’, Ulysses’ griefs renews 569 

Teargbathe his cheeks, and tears the ground bedew. 

AAs some fond matron views in mortal fight 

Her husband falling inshis country’s right: 

Frantic through clashing swords she runs, she flies, 

As ghastly pale he groans, and faints, and dies; 

Close to his breast. she grovels on the ground, 575 

And bathes with floods of tears the gaping wound; 

She cries, she shrieks; the fierce insulting foe 

Relentless mocks her violence of woe: 

To chains condemn’d, as wildly she deplores ; 

A widow, and a slave on foreign shores. 580 
Sa from the sluices of Ulysses’ eyes 

Fast fell the tears, and sighs succeeded sighs: 

Conceal’d he griev’d: the king observ’d alone -. 

The silent tear, and heard the secret groan: 

Then to the bard aloud: O cease to sing, 585 

Dumb be thy voice, and mute the tuneful string: 

To ev’ay note his tears responsive flow, 

And his great heart heaves with tumultuous woe; 

Thy lay too decply moves: then cease the lay; 

And o’er the banquet ev’ry heart be gay: 590 
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This social right demands: for him the sails, ~ 
Floating in air, invite th’ impelling gales: 

His are the gifts of love: the wise and good 
Receive the stranger as a brother’s blood. 9 

But, friend, discover faithful what I crave, 595 

Artful concealment il] becomes the brave: ‘ 
Say what thy birth, and what the name you bore, 
Impos’d by parents in the natal hour? 

(For from the natal hour distinctive names, 

One common right, the great and lowly claims) 
Say from what city, from what regions tost, 

And what inhabitants those regions boast? 
‘So shalt thou instant reach the realm assign’d, 
Yn wond'rous ships self-mov’d, instinct with mind ; 
No helm secures their course, no pilot guides 605 
Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 
Conscious of ev’ry coast and ev’ry bay, 

That lies beneath the sun’s all-seeing ray; 

Tho’ clouds and darkness veil th’ encumber’d sky, 
Fearless thro’ darkness and thro’ clouds they fly: 
Tho’ tempests rage, tho’ rolls the swelling nfain, 
The seas may soll, the tempests rage in vain; 
E’en the stern god. that o’er the waves presides, 


Safe’ as they pass, and safe repass the tides, 
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With fury burns;. while careless they convey 615 
Promiscuous ev'ry guest to ev'ry bay. - Bs 
These ears have heard my royal sire disclose 
A deadful story big with future, woes : 7 
How Neptune rag’d, and how, by his command, 
Bim rooted ina surge a ship should stand 620 
A monunent,of wrath: how mound on mound. 
Should bury these proud tow’rs beneath the ground. 
But this the gods may frustrate or fulfil, 
As suits the purpose of th’eternal will. “ 624 
But say thro’ what waste regtons hast thou'stray’d, 
What customs noted, and what coasts survey’d? 
Possess’d by wild barbarians fierce in arms; ‘ 
Or men, whose bosom tender pity warms? 
Say*why the fate of Troy awak’d thy cares, 629 
Why heav’d thy bosom, and why flow’d thy tears? 
Just are the ways of heav’n: from heav’n proceed 
The woes of man; heav’n doom’d the Greeks to 
bleed, 
A theme of future song! Say then if slain 
Somé dear-lov’d brother press’d the Phrygian plain? 
Or bled some friend, who bore a brother’s part, 
And claim’d by merit, not by blood, the heart? 
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‘Turs book has been more severely censured by the critics 
than any in the whole Odyssey: it may therefore be thought ne~ 
cessary to lay before the reader what may be offered in the poet's 
vindication. 

Scaliger in his Poetics is very warm against it. Demodocus, 
observes that critic, sings the lust of the gods (foeditates) at the 
feast of Alcinous. And Bossu, though he vindicates the poet, 
remarks that we meet with some offensive passuges in’ Homer, 
and instances in the adultery of Mars and Venus, 

To know (says Aristotle in his Art of Poetry) whether a thing 

~ be well or ill spoken, we must not only examine the thing whe- 
ther it be good or ill, but we must also have regard to him that 
speaks or acts, and to the Person to whom the poet addresses; for 
~ the character of the person who speaks, and of him to whom he 
speaks, makes that to be good, which would not come well’from, 
the mouth of any other person. It is not on this account we vin- 
dicate Homer, with respect to the immorality thatis {found in the 
fable of the adultery of Mars and Venus: we must consider that 
it is neither the port, nor his hero, that recites that story; but a 
Pheeacian sings it to Pheacians, a soft effeminate people, at a 
festival. Besides, it is allowable even in Brave and moral writings 
to introduce vicious persons, who despise the gods; and is not the 
poet obliged to adapt his poetry to the characters of such persons? 
And had it not been an absurdity in him to have given usa phi- 
losophical or moral song before a people who would be pleased 
with nothing but gaiety and effcminacy ? The moral that we are 
to draw from this story is, that an idle and soft course of life is 
the-source of all criminal pleasures; and that those persons who 
lead such lives, are generally pleased to hear such stories, as make 
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thejr betters partakers in the same vices. This relation of Homer 
is a useful lesson to them who desire to live virtuously ; and it 
teaches, that if we would not be guitty of such vices, we must 
avoid such a method of life as inevitably leads to the Bractice of 
them. : 

@apin attacks this book on another side, and blames it not for 
its immorality, but lowness. Homer, says he, puts off that air 
of grandeur and majesty which so properly belongs to his charac- 
Yer; he debases himself into«i droll, and sinks into a familiar way 
of talking: he turns things into ridicule, by endeavouring to en- 
tertain his readerawith something pleasant and diverting: fo 
stance, in the eighth book of the Odyssey, he entertains the gods 
with a comedy, some of whom he makes buffoons: Mars and 
Venus are introduced upon the stage, taken in a net laid by Vul- 
can, contrary to the gravity which is so essential to epic poetry, 

It raust be granted, that the gods are here painted in colours 
unworthy of deities, yet still with propriety, if we respect the 
spectators, who are ignorant debauched Phaeacians. Homer waa 
obliged to draw them, not according to his own idea of the gods, 
but according to the wild fancies of the Phzacians, The poet is 
not at liberty to ascribe the wisdom of a Socrates to Alcinous: he 
must follow nature; and, like a painter, he may draw deities or 
montters, and introduce, as he pleases, cither vicious or virtu- 
ous characters, provided he always makes them of a piece, con- 
sistent with their first represcatation. 

This rule of Aristotle in general, vindicates Homer, and it is 





necessary to carry it in our minds, because it ought to be applied 
to all incidents that relate to the Phzacians in the sequel of the 
Odyssey. 

V.6. Anil fill the shining thrones along the bay.] This place 
of council was between the two ports, where the temple of Nep- 
tune Hood; probably, like that in the second book, open to the 
aur, 

V.9. In form a herald ....] It may be asked what occasion 
there is to introduce.a goddess, to perform an action that might 
have been as well executed by a real herald? Eustathius observes, 
that this Minerva is cither fame, which informs the Phaacians 
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that a stranger of uncommon figure i is artived, and upon this 72. 
port they assemble; or it implies, that this assembly was made 
by the wisdom of the peers, and consequently @ poet may ascribe 
it to the goddess of wisdom, it being the effect of her i inspiration, 
The poet, by the introduction of a deity, warns us, that some- 
thingrof importance iséo succeed; this is to be ushered in Gith 
solemnity, and consequently the appearance of Minerva in this 
place is not unnecessary: the action of importance to be describede 
is no less than the change of the fortunes of Ulysses; it is from 
this assembly that his affairs take a new turn, and hasten toa 
happy re-establishment. £ . 
V.19, Pallas, with grace divine his form improves.} This cire 
cumstance has been repeated several times almost in the same 
words, since the beginning of the Odyssey. I cannot be of opi- 
nion that such repetitions are beauties. In any other poet they 
might have been thought to proceed from a pov erty of invention, 
though certainly not in Homer, in whom there is rather a super- 
fluity than barrenness. Perhaps having once said a thing well, 
“he despaired of improving it, and so repeated it; or perhaps he 
intended to inculcate this truth, that all our accomplishments, 
as benury, strength, &c. arc the gifts of the gods; and being wil- 
* ling to fix it upon the mind, he dwells upon it, and inserts jt in 
many places, Here indeed it has a particular Propriety, as it isa 
circumstance that first engages the Phaacians in the favour of 
Ulysses: his beauty was his first recommendation, and conse- 
quently the poet with great judgment sets his hero off to the best 
advantage, it being an incident from which he dates all his future 
happiness; -and therefore to be insisted upon with a particular 
solemnity. Plato in his Thezetetus applies the latter part of this 
description to Parmenides. AsSorog ra uot paivilar ewes, apc Devos 





vt 

V.35. Launch,the tall bark.....) The word in the original 
is wgwrorko@; which signifies not only a ship that makes its 
first voyage, but a ship that outsails other ships, as Eustathius 
observes. It is not possible for a translator to retain such singu- 
larities with any beauty; it would seem pedantry and affectation, 
and not poetry. 
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* V.57. Dear to the muse! who gave his days to flow 
Wath mighty blessings, miz'd with mighty woe.) 
Tt has been gencrally thought that Homer represents qhimself in 
the person of Demorocus ; and Dacier imagines that this passage 
gave occasion to the ancients to believe that Homer was blind. 
Bur'that he really was blind is testified b? himself in his Aymn 
to Apollo, which Thucydides asserts to be the genuine production 
of Homer, and quotes it as such in his history: 


D uugar, v2 8 yapv amg, wdiz7r®- ander, 
Exéads mwrerras; nar Bee vegmects wadiora; 

nS 
Tut tu pada wacas umoxgvacbe, ag’ yuesr 


Tuproc arg... 





That is, ‘O virgins, if any person asks you who is he, the most 
pleasing of all poets, who frequents this place, and who is he who 
most dekights you? reply, he is a blind man,’ &. Itis true, as 
Eustathius observes, that there are many features in the two poets 
that bear a great resemblance: Demodocus sings divinely, the 
same is true of Homer; Demodocus sings the adventures of the * 
Greeks before Troy, so does Homer in his Iliad. 

If this be true, it must be allowed that Homer has found out 

“a way of commending himself very arfully: had he spoken 
plainly, he had been extravagantly vain; but by this indirect 
way of praise, the reader is at liberty to apply it either solely to 
Demodocus, or obliquely to Homer. 

Jc is remarkable, that Homer takes a very extraordinary care 
of Demodocus, his brother poet ; and introduces him as a person 
of great distinction. He calls him in this book the hero Dema- 
docus: he places him on a throne studded with silver, and gives 
him an herald for his attendant; nor is he less careful to provide 
for his entertainment, he has a particular table, anda capacious 
bow! set before him’to drink as often as he hacka mind, as the ori- 
ginal expresses it. Some merty wits have turned the jast circum. 
stance into raillery, and insinuate that Elomer in this place, as 
well as in the former, means himself in the person of Demode- 


cus; an intimation, that he would not be displeased to meet with 
the like hospitality. 
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V. 74. Dhe stern debate Atrides hears with joy.] This passage 
is not without obscurity, but Eustathius thus explains it from 
Athenwus: in the Iliad the genetals syp with Agamemnon with 
sobriety and moderation : and if in the Odyssey we see Achilles 
and Ulysses § in contention to the great satisfaction of Agamem~ 
non,’ it is because thi’se contentions are of use to Mis afliire 5 
they contend whether force or stratagem is to be employed to 
take Troy; Achilles after the death of Hector, persuaded to as? 
sault it by storm, Ulysses by stratagem. There is a further rea- 
son given for the satisfaction whi#h Agamemnon expresses at the 
contest of these two heroes: before the opening Of the war of Troy 
he consulted the oracle concerning the issue of it; Apollo an- 
swered, that Troy should be taken when two princes most re- 
nowned, the one for wisdom and the other for valour, should 
contend at a sacrifice of the gods: Agamemnon rejoices to see 
the prediction fulfilled, knowing that the destruction of Troy was 
at hand, the oracle being accomplished by the contest of Ulysses 

. and Achilles. 

V.119. Euryalus, like Mars terrific, rose.] 1 was at a loss for 
a reason why this figure of terror was introduced amongst an une 

. Warlile nation, upon an occasion contrary to the general descrip- 
tion, in the midst of games and diversions. Kustathius takes 
notice, that the poet distinguishes the character of Euryalus, to 
force ip jupen our observation; he being the person who uses 
Ulysse.5 With rougtiness and inhumanity, and is the only peer 
that is described with a sword, which he gives to Ulysses to 
repair his injury: 





He further remarks, that almost all the names of the persons 
who dre mentioned ‘as candidates in these games are borrowed 
from the sca, Pheacia being an island, and the people greatly 
addicted to navigation. I have taken the liberty to vary fom the 
order observed by’!fomer in the catalogue of the names, to avoid 
the affinity of sound in many of them, as Euryalus, Ocyalus, 
&c, and too many names being tedious, at least in English poetry, 
I passed over the three sons of Alcinous, Laodamas, Halius, and 


Clytoneus, and only mentioned them in general as the sons of 
Alcinous. 
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= I was surprised to see Dacier render 
se cececeecese biog Hekvmne TaTandze, 


The eon of Polyneus the carpenter; it looks like bufflesque: it 
ought to be rendered, The son of Polyneus Tectonides, a Patro- 
niygpic, and it is so understood by all commentators. 

. 


‘V~.129. .....++. What space the hinds allow 
. Between the mule and ox, from plough to plough.] 


This image drawn from rural affairs is now become obsolete, and 
gives us no distinct idea of the distance between Clytoneus and 
the other racers; but this obscurity arises not from Homer’s want 
of perspicuity, but from the change which has happened in the 
method of tillage, and from a length of time which has effaced 
the distinct image which was originally stamped upon it; so that 
what wag understood universally in the days of Homer is grown 
alrnost unintelligibte to posterity. Eustathius only observes, that 
the teams of mulcs were placed at some distance from the teams 
of oxen; the mule being more swift in his labour than the ox,* 
and consequently more ground was allowed to the mule than the 
ox by the husbandman. This gives us an idea that Clytoneus 
‘was the foremost of the racers, but how much is not to be dis- 
covéred with any certainty. Aristarchus, as Didymus informs 
‘us, thus interprets Homer: ‘ As much as a yoke of mules set to 
work at the same time with a yoke of oxen, outgoes the oxen (for 
mules are swifter than oxen), so much Clytoneus outwent his 
competitors.’ The same description occurs in the tenth book of 
the Hliad, verse 419, to which passage I refer the reader for a more 
large and different explication. 

V.149. By age unbroke!] It is in the original literally, ¢ he 
wants not youth;’ this is spoken according to appearance only, 
for Ulysses must be suppose to be above forty, having spent 
twenty years in the wars of Troy and in his return to his coun- 
try. It is true Hesiod calls a person a youth, asZnv, who was 
forty years of age, but this must be understood with some allow- 
ance, unless we suppose that the life of man was longer in the 
times of Hesiod, than in these later ages; the contrary of which 
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appears from many places in Homer, where the shortness Of 
man’s life is compared to the leaves of trees, &c. But what the 
poct here yelates is very justifiable, for the youth which Ulysses 
appears to have proceeds. from Minerva it is not a natural qua- 
lity, bat conferred by the immediate operation of a goddess. 

This speech concludes with an address of great beauty: aoe 
damas invites Ulysses to act in the games, yet at the same time 
furnishes bim with a decent excuse to decline the invitation, if its 
be against his inclinations; should “he refuse, he imputes the 


refusal to his calamities, not to any want of skill, or personal 
inability, 


V. 190. And steals with modest violence our souls, 
He speaks reseru'dly, Lut he speaks with force} 


There is a difficulty in the Greck expression, arpartes ayortue, 
aude petdixins that is, he speaks securely with a wining mos 
desty’ Dionysius Halicamassus interprets it, in his Examinae 
tion of Oratory, to signify that the orator argues ‘ per concessa,’ 
“and so proceeds with certainty, or ecpadrac; without danger of 
refutation. The word properly signifies without * stumbling,” 
amgcsxemas, as in the proverb cited by Eustathius, gopiloriger 
wooly nue yrutin exgcoxonTa: that is, ‘it is better to stumble 
with the feet than with the tongue.’ The words are concise, “but 
of a very extensive comprchension, and take in every thing, both 
in sentiments and diction, that enters into the character of a com- 
plete orator. Dacier concurs in the same interpretation: ‘ He 
speaks reservedly, or with caution; he hazards nothing that he 
would afterwards wish (repentir) to alter. And all his words are 
full of sweetness and modesty.’ 

V. 219. That instant Patias, lursting from a cloud.) There is 
not a passage in the whole Odyssey, where a deity is introduced 
with less apparent pecessity: the goddess of wisdom is brought 
down from heaven to act what might have beca done as well by 
any of the spectators, namely, to proclaim what was self-evident, 
the victory of Ulysses. When a deity appears, our expectations 
are awakened for the introduction of something important, but 
what action of importance succeeds? Itis true, her appearance en- 
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cougages Ulysses, and immediately upon it he challenges the wholé 
Pheacian assembly. But he was already victor, and no further 
action is performed. If indeed she had appeared openly in favour 
of Ulysses, this would have been greatly advantageous*to him, 
and the Pheacians must have highly reverenced a person who 
was mm remarkably honoured by a goddess: but it is not evidenc 
that the Phavacians, or even Ulysses, knew the deity, but took 
her fora man, as she appeared to be; and Ulysses himself im- 
mediately rejoices that he had found a friend in the assembly. If 
this be true, the descent of Pallas will prove very unnecessary 5 
for if she was estegmed to be merely human, she.acts nothing in 
the character of a deity, and performs no more than might have 
been performed by a man, and corsequently gave no greater 
courage to Ulysses than a friend actually gave, for such only he 
believed her to be. Eustathius appears to be of the same opinion, 
for he samq, the place is to be understood allegorically, and what 
is thus spoken by a Phaacian with wisdom, is by the poet applied 
to the goddess of it. 


V. 249. Should a whole host at once discharge the tow, 
My well-aim'd shaft with death prevents the foe.) 


There is an ambiguity in the original, and it may imply either, 
that if Ulysscs and his friends were at the same time to aim their 
arrows against an enemy, his arrow would fly with more certainty 
and expedition than that of his companions, or that if his ene- 
mies had bent all their bows at once against him, yet his shaft 
would reach his adversary before they could discharge their ar- 
rows. Eustathius follows the former, Dacier the latter interpre+ 
tation. And certainly the latter argues the greater intrepidity. and 
presence of mind: it shews Ulysses in the extremity of danger 
capable of acting with calnimess and serenity, and shooting with 
the sane certainty and steadiness, though multitudes of enemies 
endanger his life. I have followed this explication, as it is nobler, 
and shews Ulysses to be a consummate hero. 

V. 257. Vain Eurytus ...] This Eurytus was king of Oecha- 
Ya, famous for his skill in archery; he proposed his daughter 
Tole in marriage to any person that could conquer him at the ex~ 
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ercise of the bow. Later writers differ from Homer, as Epsta- 
thius observes, concerning Eurytus. ‘They write that Hercules 
overcame him ; and he, denying his daughter, was slain, and his ~ 
daughter made captive by Hercules :ewhereas Homer writes that 
he was killed by Apollo, that is, died a sudden death, according 
to the import of that expression. ‘The ancients differ muchebout 
Occhalia ; some place it in Eubcea, and some in Messenia, of 
which opinion is Pausanias. But Homer in the Wiad places it in 
Thessaly: for he mentions with it Tricca and Ithomé, which, és 
Dacier observes, were cities of Thessaly, 

V. 268. Sole in the race the contest I decling.] This is directly 
contrary to his challenge in the beginning of the speech, where 
he mentions the race amongst the other games, How then is 
this difference to be reconciled 2 Very naturally. Ulysses speaks 
with a generous warmth, and is transported with anger in the 
beginning of his oration: here the heat of it is cooled, ad conse- 
quently reason takes place, and he has time to reflect that a man 
80 disabled by calamities is not an equal match for a younger and 
less fatigued antagonist. This is an exact representation of hu- 
man nature; when our passions remit, the vehemence of our 
speech remits ; at first he speaks like a man in anger, here like 

. the wise Ulysses. 

It is observable that Ulysses all along maintains a decency and 
reverence towards the gods, even while his anger seems to be 
master over his reason; he gives Eurytus as an example of the 
Just vengeance of heaven, and shews himself in a very opposite 
light: he is so far from contending with the gods, that he allows . 
himself to be inferior to some other heroes: an instance of mo~ 
desty. 


V. 265, sveees age well may fail, 
When storms and hunger ...... ] 





_ This passage appears to me to refer to the late storms and ship- 
wreck, and the long abstinence Ulysses suffered in sailing from 
Calypso to the Pheeacian Island ; for when Nausicaa found him, 
he was almost dead with hunger, as appears from the sixth of the 
Odyssey. Dacier is of a different opinion, and thinks it relates 
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towhis abstinence and shipwreck upon his leaving Circe, before he 
came to Calypso, This seems very improbable; for Ulysses had 
lived seven years with that goddess in great affluence, and conse- 
quently must be supposed*to have recruited his loss of Strength in 
so long atime, and with the particular care of a goddess: besides 
Aldhous was acquainted with his late shipwreck, and his daugh- 
ter Nausicaa was in some degree witness to it: is it not therefore 

more probable that he should refer to this latter incident, than 
‘speak of a calamity that happened seven years past, to which they 
were entirely strangers? 

V. 336. Profors his Larl’rous Sintians to thy arms!] The Sine 

tians were the inhabitants of Lemnos, by origin Thracians: Ho- 
mer calls them barbarous of speech, because their language was 
a corruption of the Greck, Asiatic, and Thracian, But there is a 
concealed raillery in the expression, and Mars ridicules the ill 
taste of Yulcan for leaving so beautiful a goddess to visit his rude 
and barbarous Sintians. The poet calls Lemnos the favourite isle 
of Vulcan; this alludes to the subterrancous fires frequent in that 
island, and he is feigned to have his forge there, as the god of fire.» 
This is likewise the reason why he is said to fall into the island 
Lemnos when Jupiter threw him from heaven. Dactzr. 
"WV. 848. See the lewil daltiance of the queen uf love!} ‘The oti- 
ginal seems to be corrupted: were it to be translated according to 
the present editions, it must be, ‘ See the ridiculous deeds of Ve- 
nus.’ I conceive, that few husbands who should take their spouses 
in such circumstances would have any great appetite to laugh 5 
neither is such an interpretation consonant to the words immedi- 
ately following ux smeixla. Itis therefore very probable that the 
verse was originally 


Bird? wa egy’ aytracra war ux emule nods, 


. Come, ye gods, behold the sad and unsufferable deeds of Ve~ 
nus;’ and this agrees with the tenour of Vulcan's behaviour in 
this comedy, who has not the least disposition to be merry with 
his brother deities. 

V. 356. Till Jove refunds his shameless daughter's dow'r.) 1 
doubt not but this was the usage of antiquity: it has been ob- 
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served, that the bridegroom made presents to the father ofpthe 
bride, which were called 8a; and if she was afterwards false to 

his bed, this dower was restored by the father to the husband, 

Besides this restitution, there seemsa pecuniary mulct to have 

been paid, as appears evident from what follows: 

“ab seer eeegeeeee ces cues the god of arms « 
Must pay the penalty for lawless charms.” 


Homer in this, as in many other Places, seems to allude to the 
Jaws of Athens, where death was the punishment of adultery. 
Pausanias relates, that Draco the Athenian lawgiver granted im- 
Punity to any person that took revenge upon afi adulterer. Such 
also was the institution of Solon: ¢ If any one seize an adulterer, 
let him use him as he pleases:’ sav tig foryov Aan, ors ay Rudsitas 
xenoGas. And thus Eratosthenes answered a person who begged 
his life after he had injured his bed, wx fy@ CE amoRTEVW, AAD’ O THE 
wars p@-, «It is not 1 who slay thee, but the Taw of thy 
country.’ But still it was in the power of the injured person to 
take a pecuniary mutct by way of atonement: for thus the same 
Eratosthenes speaks in Lysias, whConts xas uereus pen avroy xlevas, 
4X’ apyugiey egagacbar, * He entreated me not to take his life, 
but cxact a sum of money.’ Nay, such penalties were allowed 

* by way of commutation for greater crimes than adultery, as in 
the case of murder. Iliad ix, 


“a sseeseees Ifa brother bleed, 

On just atonement, we remit the deed: 

A sire the slaughter of his son forgives; 

The price of blood discharg’d, the murd’rer lives.’ 


V.867. ss. .s006 04+ Behold on wrong 


Swift vengeance waits .....] 





Plutarch, in his dissertation upon reading the poets, quotes this 
as an instance of Homer's judgment, in closing a ludicrous scene 
with decency and instruction. He artfully inserts a sentence by 
which he discovers his own judgment, and lets the reader into 
the moral of his fables; by this conduct he makes even the repre- 
sentation of evil actions useful, by shewing the shame and detri- 
ment they draw upon those who are guilty of them. 
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WV. 380. He suffers who gives surety for th’ unjust.] This verse 
is very obscure, and made still more obscure by the explanations 
of critics. Some think it implies, that it is wicked to be surety 
for a wicked person; and therefore Neptune should not give his 
promise for Mars thus taken in adultery. Some take it generally, 
sure¥ship is detrimental, and it is the lot @f unhappy men to be 
sureties; the words then are to be construed in the following 
Qrder, duras roi evar, nar Serrav avSeny sfyvaacdas. * Sponsiones 
sunt infelices, et hominum est infelicium sponsiones dare.’ Others 
understand it very differently, viz. to imply that the sureties of 
men of inferior condition should be to men of inferior condition ; 
then the sentence will bear this import: if Mars, says Vulcan, re- 
fuses to discharge the penalty, how shalt I compel Neptune to pay 
it, who is so greatly my superior? And therefore adds by way of 
sentence, that the sponsor ought to be of the same station with 
the pers to whom he becomes surety; or in Latin, ¢ Simpli- 
cium hominum simplices esse debent sponsores.’ ¥ have followed 
Plutarch, who, in his banquet of the seven wise men, explains it 
to signify that itis dangerous to be surety for a wicked person, 
according to the ancient sentence, sfyva wapa Sara. * Loss fole 
lows suretyship.” Agreeably to the opinion of a much wiser 
person, ‘ He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it; and 
he that hateth suretyship is sure.” Prov. xi, 25. 


V. 304+ «44+ +04.+Mars to Thrace indignant flies : 
To the soft Cyprian shores the goddess moves.] 


There is a reason for this particularity: the Thraciang were a war- 
like people; the poet therefore sends the god of war thither: and 
the people of Cyprus being cfferninate, and addicted to love and 
pleasures, he feigns the recess of the goddess of Jove to have been 
in sot island, It is further observable, that he barely mentions 
the retreat of Mars, but dwells more largely upon the story of 
Venus. The reason is, the Pheacians had no delight in the god 
of war, but the soft description of Venus better suited with their 
inclinations, Evstarusus. 

V.410. And tending backward whirls it to the sky.] This is a 
literal translation of @abas ome; and it gives us a lively image 
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of a person in the act of throwing towards the skies. Eustathius 
is most learnedly trifling about this exercise of the ball, which 
was called ovpavsa, or aérial; it was a kind of dance, and while 
they spring from the ground to catchathe ball, they played with 
their feet in the air after the manner of dancers. He reckons up 
several other exercises at the ball, amoppakic, qaumda, smicnre@-, 
and Stypeaverets 5 and explains them all largely. Homer seems 
to oppose this aérial dance to the common one, wor: xbon, or 
“ on the ground,’ which appears to-be added to make an cvidertt 
distinction between the sports ; otherwise it is unnecessary 3 and 
to dance upon the ground is implied in ogyte8y, for how should 
a dance be performed but upon the ground ? 

V. 450. And never, never may'st thou want this sword Ht 
can scarce be imagined how greatly this beautiful passage is mise 
represented by Eustathius, He would have it to imply, * May I 
never want this sword,’ taking va adverbially: the persents of 
enemies were reckoned fatal 3 Ulysses therefore, to avert the 
omen, prays that he may never have cccasion to have recourse to 
this sword of Euryalus, but keep it amongst his treasures as a tes- 
timony of this reconciliation. This appears to be a very forced 
interpretation, and disagreeable to the general import of the rest 


. of the sentence; he addresses to Euryalus, to whom then can this 


compliment be naturally paid but to Euryalus? ¢ Thou ‘hast 
given me a sword,’ says he; ¢ may thy days be so peaceable ag 
never to want it!’ This is an instance of the polite address, and 
the forgiving temper, of Ulysses. 

V.485. Chos'd with Circean art,...] Such passages as these 
have more of nature than art, and are too narrative, and different 
from modern ways of speaking, to be capable of much ornament 
in poetry, Eustathius observes that keys were not in use in these 
ages, but were afterwards invented by the Lacedemonians; but 
they used to bind their carriages with intricate knots. Th&s the 
Gordian knot was famous in antiquity. And this knot of Ulysses 
became a proverb, to express any insolvable difficulty, ¢ re oduc~ 
stag dezyioc: this is the reason why he is said to have learned it 
from Circe ; it was of great esteem amongst the ancients, and 
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nes being capable to be untied by human art, the invention of it 
is ascribed, not to a man, but toa goddess. 

A poet would now appear ridiculous if he should introduce a 
goddess only to teach a hero such an art, as to tie a knot with ine 
tricacy: but we must not judge of what has been, from what now 
is; ustoms and arts are never at a stay, and consequently the 
ideas of customs and arts are as changeable as those arts and cus- 

goms: this knot in all probability was in as high estimation for- 
wnerly, as the finest watch-work or machines are at this day; and 
were a peison famed for an uncommon skill in such works, it 
would be no absxrdity in the langnage of poetry, to ascribe his 
knowledge in them to the assistance of a deity. 

V. 510. To" hee, my goddess, I address my vows.) This may 
seem an extravagant compliment, especially in the mouth of the 
wise Ulysses, and rather profane than polite, Dacier commends 
it ag ttShighest piece of address and gallantry ; but perhaps it 
may want explication to reconcile it to decency. Ulysses only 
speaks comparatively, and with relation to that one action of her 
saving his life: * As therefore, says he, I owe my thanks to the 
heavens for giving me life originally, so I ought to pay my thanks 
to thee for preserving it; thou hast been to me asa deity: to 
preserve a life, is in one sense to give it.’ If this appears not to 
soften the expression sufficiently, it may be ascribed to an over- 
flow of gratitude in the generous disposition of Ulysses; he is so 
touched with the memory of her benevolence and protection, that 
his soul labours for an expression great enough to represent it, 
and no wonder if in this struggle of thought, his words fly out 
into an excessive but laudable boldness, 

V.519. .... From the chine Ulysses carves with art.] Were 
this literally to be translated, it would be that Ulysses cut a piece 
from the chine of the white-toothed boar, round which there was 
much fat. This looks like burlesque to a person unacquainted 
with the usages of antiquity: but it was the highest honour that 
could be paid to Demodocus. The greatest heroes in the Miad 
are thus rewarded after victory, and it was esteemed an equivalent 
for all dangers. So that what Ulysses here offers to the poet, is 
offered out of a particular regard and honour to his poetry. 
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V.s3i. .... Thy soul the muse inspires, 
Or Phalus animates with all his fires.] 


Ulysses Bere ascribes the songs of Demodocus to immediate ins 
spiration ; and Apollo is made the patron of the poets, as Eusta- 
‘thius observes, because he is the god of prophecy. He addsfthat 
Homer here again represents himself in the person of Demodocus: 
it is he who wrote the war of Troy with as much faithfulness, ax, 
if he had been present at it; it is he Who had little or no assistance 
from former relations of that story, and consequently receives it 
from Apollo and the muses. This is a secret bu? artful insinuation 
that we are not to look upon the Iiad as all fiction and fable, but 
in general as a real history, related with as much certainty as if 
the poet had been present at those memorable actions. 

Plutarch, in his chapter of reading poems, admires the conduct 
of Homer with relation to Ulysses: he diverts Demof@tus from 
idle fables, and gives him a nobie theme, the destruction of Troy, 
Such subjects suit well with the sage character of Ulysses. It is 
for the same reason that he here passes vver in silence the amour 
of Mars and Venus, and commends the song at the beginning of 
this book, concerning the contention of the worthies before Troy: 
an instruction, what songs a wise man ought to hear, and that 


- poets should recite nothing but what may be heard by a wise 


man, 

V. 604, In wondrous ships self-mov'd, instinct with mind.] 
There is not a passage that more outrages all the rules of credi- 
bility than the description of these ships of Alcinous. The poet 
inserts these wonders only to shew the great dexterity of the 
Phaeacians in navigation ; and indeed it was necessary to be very 
full in the description of their skill, who were to convey Ulysses 
home in despite of the very god of the ocean. It is for the same 
Teason that they are described as sailing almost invisibly, to escape 
the notice of that god. Antiquity animated every thing in poetry ; 
thus Argo is said to have had a mast made of Dodongan oak, en- 
dued with the faculty of speech. But this is defending one ab- 
surdity, by instancing in a fable equally absurd: all that can be 
said in defence of it is, that such extravagant fables were believed, 
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at Teast by the vulgar, in fornie? ages; and consequently might 
be introduced without blame in poetry; if so, by whom could a 
boast of this nature be better made, than by a vain Bheeacian? 
Besides, these extravagancies let Ulysses into the humour of the 
Pheeaciuns, and in the following books he adapts his story to it, 
and feturns fable for fable. It must likewte certainly be a great 
encouragement to Ulysses to find himself in such hands as could 
*y easily restore him to his country: for it was natural to cone 
clude; that though Alcinous was guilty of great amplification, yet 
that his subjects were very expert navigators. 


V.619. . + How, ly his command, 
Firm rooted in a surge a ship should stand ] 





The ancients, as Eustathius observes, rnark these verses with ati 
obelisk and asterism. The obelisk shewed that they judged what 
selates to the oracle was misplaced, the asterism denoted that they 
thought the verses very beautiful. For they thought it not pro- 
bable that Alcinous would have called to memory this prediction 
and the menace of Neptune, and yet persisted to conduct to his 
own country the enerhy of that deity: whereas if this oracle be 
Supposed to be forgotten by Alcinous, (as it will, if these versed 
be taken away) then there will be an appearance of truth, that he 
who was a friend to all strangers, should be persuaded to land so 
great and worthy an hero as Ulysses in his own dominions ; and 
therefore they reject them to the 13th of the Odyssey. But, a¢ 
Eustathius observes, Alcinons immediately subjoins, 


* But this the gods may frustrate or fulfil, 
As suits the purpose of th’ eternal will.’ 


“And therefore the verses may be very Proper in this book, fut 
Alcinows believes that the yods might be prevailed upon not to 
fulfil this dentinciation. It has been likewise rEinarked that the 
conduct of Alcinous is very justifiable: the Pheacians had been, 
warned by an oracle, that an evil threatened them for the care 
they should shew to a stranger: yet they forbear not to perform 
an act of piety to Ulysses, being persuaced that men ought to do 
their duty, and trust the issue to the goodness of the gods. This 
VOL, HY. E 
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will seem to be more probable, if we remember Alcinous is igfiv- 
rant that Ulysses is the person intended by the prediction, so that 
he is not,guilty of a voluntary opposition to the gods, but really 
acts with piety in assisting his guest, and only complies with the 
common laws of hospitality. 

It is but a conjestue, yet it is not without probabilityS'that 
there was a rock which looked like a vessel, in the entrance of the 
haven of the Phzeacians; the fable may be built upon this founda- 
tion, and because it was environed by the ocean, the transforma- 
tion might be ascribed to the god of it. 


V.621, ...seeeeeees How mound on mound 
Should bury these proud tow'rs beneath the ground,] 


The Greek word is azgixadvfew, which does not necessarily im- 
ply that the city should be buried actually, but that a mountain 
should surround it, or cover it round ; and in the thirfenth book 
we find that when the ship was transfornicd into a rock, the city 
continues out of danger. Eustathius is fully of opinion, that the 
city was threatened to be overwhelmed by a mountain: the poet, 
says he, invents this fiction to prevent posterity from searching 
after this isle of the Pheacians, and to preserve his story from de- 
tection of falsification ; after the same manner as he introduces 
Neptune and the rivers of Troy bearing away the wall which the 
Greeks had raised as a fortification before their navy, But Dacier, 
in the omissions which she inserts at the end of the second vo- 
lume of her Odyssey, is of a contrary opinion, for the mountain 
is not said to cover the city, but to threaten to cover it: as ap- 
pears from the thirteenth book of the Odyssey, where Alcinous 
commands a sacrifice to the gods to avert the execution of this 
denunciation. 

But the difference in reality is small, the city is equally threat- 
encd to be buried, as the vessel to be transformed; and there- 


fore Alcinous might pronounce the same fate to both, since both 
were threatened equally by the predictior 





it was indeed impos- 
sible for him to speak after any other manner, for he only repeats 
the words of the oracle, and cannot foresee that the sacrifice of 


the Phreacians would appease the anger of Neptune. 
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%. 635. Or bled some friend, who bore a brother's part, 
And claim'd by merit, not by biood, the hear! ?] 


This excellent sentence of Homer at once guides us in tht choices 
and instructs us in the regard, that is to be paid to the person of 
a friegd. Tf it be lawful to judge of a man from his writings, 
Homer had a soul susceptible of reat friendship, and was a lover 
of sincerity. It would be endless to take notice of every casual 
iMatruction inserted in the Odyssey ; but such sentences shew 
Homer to have been a man of an amiable character as well as 
excellent in poetry; the great abhorrence he had of lies cannot 
be more strongly expressed than in those two passages of the 
ninth Iliad, and in the fourteenth Odyssey: in the first of which 
he makes thé mn of the greatest-soul, Achilles, bear testimony 
to his aversion of them; and in the latter declares, that ¢ the 
Poorest ma, though compelled by the utmost necessity, ought 
Not to stoop to sucha practice,’ In this place he shews that 
worth creates a kind of relation, and that we are to look upon a 
worthy friend as a brother. 
. 


This book takes up the whole thirty-third day, and part of the 
evening ; for the council opens in the morning, and at sun-setting 
the Phzacians return to the palace from the games; after which 
Ulysses bathes and sups, and spends some time of the evening 
in discoursing, and hearing the songs of Demodocus. Then Al- 
cinous requests him to relate his own story, which he begins in 
the next hook, and continues it through the four subsequent 
books of the Odyssey. 


THE 
NINTH BOOK 
OF TRE 


ODYSSEY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE CICONS, LOTOPHAGI, 
AND CYCLOPS. 


Utysses begins the relation of his adventures ; how, after the 
destruction of Troy, he with his companions made an incur. 
sion on the Cicons, by whom they were repulsed; and mect- 
ing with a storm, were driven to the coast of the Lotophagi. 
From thence they sailed to the land of the Cyclops, whose 
manners and situation are particularly characterized. The 
giant Polyphemus and his cave described; the usage Ulysses 

- and his companions met with there; and lastly, the method 
and artifice by which he escaped, 








BOOK 1x. 
"Ten thus Ulysses: Thou, whom first in sway, 
Ks first in virtue, these thy realms obey; 
How sweet the products of a peaceful reign! 
The heav’n-taught poet, and enchanting strain; 
The well-fill’d palace, the perpetual feast, 5 
A land rejoicing, and a people blest! 
How goodly seems it, ever to employ 
Man’s social days in union and in Joys : 
The plenteous board high-heap’d with cates divine, 
And o’er the foaming bowl the laughing wine! 10 
Amid these joys, why seeks thy mind to know 
Th’ unhappy series of a wand’rer’s woe; 
Remembrance sad, whose image to review, 
Alas! must open all my wounds anew? 
And oh, what first, what last shall I relate, 15 
Of woes unnumber’d sent by heav'n and fate? 
Know first the man (tho’ now a wretch distress’d) 
Who hopes thee, monarch, for his future guest : 
Behold Ulysses! no ignoble name, 


Earth sounds my wisdom, and high heav’n my fame. 
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My native soil is Ithaca the fair, ea 
Where high Neritus waves his woods in air: 
Dalichium, Samé, and Zacynthus crown’d 
With shady mountains, spread their isles arougd. 
(These to the north and night’s dark regions run, 
Those to Aurora and the rising sun.) 26 
Low lies our isle, yet bless’d in fruitfal stores; 
Strong are her sons, though rocky are her shores; 
And none, ah none so lovely to my sight, 

Of all the lands that heav’n o’erspreads with light! 
In vain Calypso long constrain’d my stay, 
With sweet, reluctant, amorous delay ; 
‘With all her charms as vainly Circe strove, 
And added magic, to secure my love. 
“In pomps or joys, the’ palace or the grot, 85 
My country’s image never was forgot, 
My absent parents rose before my sight, 
And distant lay contentment and delight. 

Hear then the woes,which mighty Jove ordain’d 
To wait my passage from the Trojan land. 40 
The winds from Tlion to the Cicons’ shore, * 
Beneath cold [smarus, our vessels bore. 

We boldly landed on the hostile place, 


And sack’d the city, and destroy’d he race, 
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‘Their wives made captive, their possessions shar’d, 
And ev’ry soldier found a like reward. 46 
1 then advis’d to fly; not so the rest, . 
Whp staid to revel, and prolong the feast: 
The fatted sheep and sable bulls they slay, 
4nd bowls fly round, and riot wastes the day. 50 
Meantime the Cicons, to their holds retird, 
Call on the Cicons, with new fury fir’d; 
With early morn the gather’d country swarms, 
And all the continent is bright with arms; 
Thick as the budding leaves or rising. flow'rs 55 
O’erspread the land, when spring descends in 

show’rs: 
All expert soldiers, skill’d on foot to dare, 
Or from the bounding courser urge the war. 
Now fortune changes (so the fates ordain), 
Our hour was come to taste our share of pain. 60 
Close at the ships the bloody fight began, 
Wounded they wound, and man expires on man, 
Long as the morning sun increasing bright 
O’er heav’n’s pure azure spread the growing light, 
Promiscuous death the form of war. confounds, 65 
Each adverse battle gow’d with equal wounds: 
Bat when his ev’ning wheels o’erhung the main, 


Then conquest crown’d the fierce Ciconian train. 
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Six brave companions from each ship we lost, * 
The rest escape in haste, and quit the coast. 70 
With sails outspread we fly th’ unequal strife, 
Sad for their loss, but joyful of our lifes 
Yet as we fled, our fellows’ rites we paid, 
And thrice we call’d on each unhappy shade. 
Meanwhile the god, whose hand the thunder 
forms, 75 
Drives clouds on clouds, and blackens heav’n with 
storms: 
Wide o’er the waste the rage of Boreas sweeps, 
And night rush’d headlong on the shaded deeps. 
Now here, now there, the giddy ships are borne, 
And all the rattling shrouds in fragments torn, 80 
We furl’d the sail, we plied the lab’ring oar, 
Took down our masts, and row’d our ships to shore. 
Two tedious days and two long nights we lay, 
O’erwatch’d and batter’d in the naked bay. 
But the third morning when Aurora brings, 85 
We rear the masts, we spread the canvas wings; 
Refresh’d, and careless on the deck reclin’d, 
We sit, and trust the pilot and the wind. 
Then to my native countr#had I sail’d: 


But the cape doubled, adverse winds prevail’d. 90 
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Strong was the tide, which by the northern blast 
Impell’d, our vessels on Cythera cast. 2 
Nine days our fleet th’ uncertain tempest bore 
Far in wide ocean, and from sight of shore : 
The tenth we touch’d, by various errors tost, 95 
The land of Lotos, and the flow’ry coast. 
We climb’d the beach, and springs of water found, 
Then spread our hasty banquet on the ground. 
Three men were sent, deputed from the crew, 
(An herald one) the dubious coast to view, 100 

- And learn what habitants possess’d the place. 

_ They went, and found a hospitable race; 
Not prone to ill, nor strange to foreign guest, 

- They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feast; 
The trees around them, all their fruit produce; 105 
Lotos, the name; divine, nectareous juice! 
(Thence call’d Lotophagi) which whoso tastes, 
Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts, 
Nor other home nor other care intends, 109 
But quits his house, his country, and his friends: 
The three we sent, from off th’ enchanting ground 
We dragg’d reluctant, and by force we bound: 
The rest in haste forsook the pleasing shore, 


Or, the charm tasted, had return’d no more. 114 


60 
Now plac’d in order on their banks, they sweep 
The sea’s smooth face, and cleave the hoary deep; 
With heavy hearts we labour through the tide, 
To coasts unknown, and oceans yet untried. ~ 

The land of Cyclops first; a savage kind, 
Nor tam’d by manners, nor by laws confin’d: 190 
Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and sow; 
They all their products to free nature owe. 

The soil.untill’d a ready harvest yields, 
With wheat and barley wave the golden fields, 
Spontaneous wines from weighty clusters pour, 

. And Jove descends in each prolific show’r. 126 
By these no statutes and no rights are known, 
No council held, no monarch fills the throne, 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 

Or deep in caves whose entrance leads to hell. 130 
Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care, 
Heedless of others, to his own severe. 

Oppos’d to the Cyclopean coasts, there lay 
An isle, whose hills their subject fields survey; 
Its name Lachea, crown’d with many agrove, 135 
Where savage goats thro’ pathless thickets rove: 
No needy mortals here, with hunger bold, 


Or wretched hunters, through the wint'ry cold, 
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Pursue their flight; but leave them safe to bound 
From hill to hill, o’er all the desert ground. 140 
Nor knows the soil to feed the fleecy care, 

Or feels the labours of the crooxed share; 

But uninhabited, untill’d, unsown 

It lies, and breeds the bleating goat alone” 

For there no-yessel with vermilion prore, 145 
Or bark of traffick, glides from shore to shore ; 
The rugged race of savages, unskill’d . 

The seas to traverse, or the ships to build, 

Gaze on the Coast, nor cultivate the soil; 
Unlearn’d in all th’ industrious arts of toil. 150 
Yet here all products and all plants abound, 
Sprung from the fruitful genius of the ground; 
Fields waving high with heavy crops are seen, 
And vines that flourish in eternal green, 
Refreshing meads along the murnyring main, 155 
And fountains streaming down the fruitful plain. 
"A port there is, enclos’d on either side, 
Where ships may rest, unanchor’d and untied, 
Till the glad mariners incline to sail, 

And the sea whitens with the rising gale. 160 
High at its head, from out the cavern’d rock 


Tngliving rills a gushing fountain broke: 
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Around it, and above, for ever green 

The bushing alders form’d a shady scene. 

Hither some fav’ring god, beyond our thought, 
Through all-surrounding shade our navy brought; 
For gloomy night descended on the main, 

Nor glimmer’d Phoebe in th’ ethereal plain: 

But all unseen the clouded island lay, 

And all unseen the surge and rolling sea, 170 
Till safe we anchor’d in the shelter’d bay. 

Our sails we gather’d, cast our cables o’er, 

And slept secure along the sandy shore. 

Soon as again the rosy morning shone, 

Reveal’d the landscape and the scene unknown, 
With wonder seiz’d we view the pleasing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. 

Rous’d by the woodland nymphs, at early dawn, 
The mountain goats came bounding o’er the lawn: 
In haste our fellows to the ships repair, 180 
For arms and weapons of the silvan war; 
Straight in three squadrons all our crew we part, 
And bend the bow, or wing the missile dart: 

The bounteous gods afford a copious prey, 

And nine fat goats each vessel bears away; 185 
The royal bark had ten. Our ships complete g 
We thus supplied (for twelve were all the fleet). 
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Here, till the setting sun roll’d down the light, 
We sat indulging in the genial rite: 
Nor wines were wanting; those from ample jars 
We'drain’d, the prize of our Ciconian wars. 
The land of Cyclops lay in prospect near; 
The voice of goats and bleating flocks we hear, 
And from their mountains rising smokes appear. 
Now sunk the sun, and darkness cover’d o’er- 195 
The face of things: along the sea-beat shore 
Satiate we slept: but'when the sacred dawn 
Arising, glitter’d o’er the dewy lawn, 
T call’d my fellows, and these words addrest: 
My dear associates, here indulge your rest; 200 
While, with my single ship, advent’rous I 
Go forth, the manners of yon men to try ; 
Whether a race unjust, of barb’rous might, 
Rude, and unconscious of a stranger’s right; 
Or such who harbour pity in their breast, 205 
Revere the gods, and succour the distrest? 
This'said, I climb my vessel’s lofty side; 
My train obey’d me and the ship untied. 
In order seated on their banks, they sweep 
Neptune’s smooth face, and cleave the yielding 


deep. 210 
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When to the nearest verge of land we drew, 

Fast by, the sea a lonely cave we view, 

High, and with dark’ning laurels cover’d o’er; 

Where sheep arti goats Jay slumb’ring round the 
shore. 4 

Near this, a fence of marble from the rock, 215 

Brown with o’er-arching pine, and spreading oak. 

A giant-shepherd here his flock maintains 

Far from the rest, ‘and solitary reigns, 

Io shelter thick of horrid shade reclin’d; 

And gloomy mischiefs labour in his mind. 220 

A form enormous! far unlike the race 

Of human birth, in stature, or in face; 

As some lone mountain’s monstrous growth he 
stood, 

Crown’d with rough thickets, and a nodding wood. 

I left my vessel at the point of land, * 905 

And close to guard it, gave our crew command: 

With only twelve, the boldest and the best, 

I seek th’ adventure, and forsake the rest. 

Then took a geatskin fill’d with precious wine, 

The gift of Maron of Evantheus’ line 230 

(The priest of Phoebus at th’ Ismarian shrine). 

In sacred shade his honour’d mansion stood 


Amidst Apollo’s consecrated wood ; 
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Him, and his house, heaw’n mov'd my mind to save, 
And costly presents in return he gave; 235 
Sev’n golden talents to perfection wrought, 

A silver bowl that held a copious,draught, 

And twelve large vessels of unmingled wine, 
Mellifluous, undecaying, and divine! 

Which now some ages from his race conceal’d, 
The hoary sire in gratitude reveal’d: 241 
Such was thewine; to quench whose fervent steam, 
Scarce twenty measures from the living stream 
To cool one cup suffic’d: the goblet crown’d 
Breath’d aromatic fragrancies around, 245 
Of this an ample vase we heav’d aboard, 

And brought another with provisions stor’d. 

My soul foreboded I should find the bow’r 

Of some fell monster, fierce with barb’rous pow’r, 
Some rustic wretch, who liv'd in heav’n’s despite, 
Contemning laws, and trampling on the right, 251 
The cave we found, but vacant all within, 
(His-floek the giant tended on the green) 

But round the grot we gaze; and all we view, 

Ta order rang’d, our admiration drew: 255 
The bending shelves with loads of cheeses prest, 


The folded flocks each sep’rate from the rest 
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(The larger here, and there the lesser lambs, i 

The new-fall’n young here bleating for their dams; 

The kid distinguish’d from the lembkin lies): 260 

The cavern echoes with responsive cries, 

Capacious chargers all around were laid, 

Full pails, and vessels of the milking trade, 

With fresh provisions hence our fleet: to store 

My friends advise me, and to quit the shore; 265 

Or drive a flock of sheep and goats away, 

Consult our safety, and put off to sea. 

Their wholesome counsel rashly I declin’d, 

- Curious to view the man of monstrous kind, 

And try what social rites a savage lends: 270 

Dire rites, alas! and fatal to my friends! 

, Then first a fire we kindle, and prepare 

For his return with sacrifice and pray’r. 

The loaden shelves afford us full repast; 

We sit expecting. Lo! he comes at last. 275 

Near balf a forest on his back he bore, 

And cast the pond’rous burden at the door. 

Tt thunder’d as it fell. We trembled then, 

And sought the deep recesses of the den. 

Now driv’n before him, through the arching rock, 

Came tumbling, heaps on heaps, th’ unnumber’d 
flock; 281 
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Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of female kind 
(The males were penn’d in outward courts behind). 
Then, heav'd on high, a rock’s enormous weight 
To the cave’s mouth he roll’d, and clos’d the gate, 
(Scarce twenty four-wheel’d cars, compact and 
: strong, 286 
The massy load could bear, or roll along.) 
He next betakes him to his ev'ning cares, 
And sitting down, to milk his flocks prepares ; 
Of half their udders eases first the dams, 290 
Then to the mother’s teat submits the lambs, 
Half the white stream to hard’ning cheese he prest, . 
And high in wicker-baskets heap’d : the rest, 
Reserv’d in bowls, supply’d the nightly feast, 
‘His labour done, he fir'd the pile that gave 295 
A sudden blaze, and lighted all the cave, 
We stand discover’d by the rising fires; 
Askance the giant glares, and thus inquires: 
What are ye, guests; on what adventure, say, 
Thus far ye wander through the wat’ry way? S00 
‘Pirates perhaps, who seek through seas unknown 
The lives of others, and expose your own? 
His voice like thunder thro’ the cavern sounds: 


' My bold companions thrilling fear confounds, 
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Appall’d at sight of more than mortal man! 305 
At length, with heart recover’d, I began: 

From Troy’s fam’d fields, sad wand’rers o’er the 

main, © : 
Behold the relics of the Grecian train! 
Through various seas by various perils tost, 
And fore’d by storms, unwilling, on your coast; 
Far from our destin’d course, and native land, 311 
Such was our fate, and such high Jove’s command! 
Nor what we are befits us to disclaim, 
Atrides’ friends (in arms a mighty name), 
| Who taught proud Troy and all her sons to bow; 

Victors of late, but humble suppliants now! 316 
Low at thy knee thy succour we implore ; 
Respect us, human, and relieve us, poor. 
At least some hospitable gift bestow ; 
’Tis what the happy to th’ unhappy owe: 820 
‘Tis what the gods require: those gods revere, 
The poor and stranger are their constant care; 
To Jove their cause, and their revenge belongs, 
He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 

Fools that ye are! (the savage thus replies, 325 
His inward fury blazing at his eyes) 
Or strangers, distant far from our abodes, 


To bid me rev’rence or regard the gods. 
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Know then we Cyclops are a race, above $29 
Those air-bred people, and their goat-nurs’d Jove: 
And learn, our pow’r proceeds with thee and thine, 
Not as he wills, but as ourselves ¢ncline. 
But answer, the good ship that brought ye o’er, 
Where lies she anchor’d? near or off the shore? 
Thus he. His meditated fraud I find, 335 
(Vers’d in the turns of various humankind) 
And cautious, thus: Against a dreadfal rock, 
Fast by your shore the gallant vessel broke: 
Scarce with these few [’scap’d; of all my train, 
Whom angry Neptune whelin’d beneath the main; , 
The scatter’d wreck the winds blew back again. 341 
He answer’d with his deed. His bloody hand 
Snatch’d two, unhappy! of my martial band, 
And dash’d Jike dogs against the stony floor: 

_ Thepavement swims with brains and mingled gore. 
Torn limb from limb, he spréads his horrid feast, 
And fierce devours it like a mountain beast: 

He sucks the marrow, and the blood he drains, 
Nor entrails, flesh, nor solid bone remains. $49 
We se® the death from which we cannot move, 
And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill’d, 


A milky deluge next the giant swill’d; 
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Then stretch’d in length o’er half the cavern’d rock, 
Lay senseless, and supine, amidst the flock. 355 
To seize the time, and with a sudden wound - 

To fix the slumb’ring monster to the ground, 
My soul impels me; and in act I stand ; 
To draw the sword; but wisdom held my hand. 
A deed so rash had finish’d all our fate; 360 
No mortal forces from the lofty gate 

Could roll the rock. In hopeless grief we lay, 
And sigh, expecting the return of day. 

Now did the rosy-finger’d morn arise, 

_ And shed her sacred light along the skies. 365 
He wakes, he lights the fire, he milks the dams, 
And to the mother’s teat submits the lambs. 

“The task thus finish’d of his morning hours, 
Two more he snatches, murders, and devours, 
Then pleas’d and whistling, drives his flock before; 
Removes the rocky mountain from the door, 371 
And shuts again: with equal ease dispos’d, 
As a light quiver’s lid is op’d and clos'd. 
His giant voice the echoing region fills: 
His flocks, obedient, spread o’er all the hills. 975 

Thus left behind, e’en in the last despair, 

I thought, devis’d, and Pallas heard my pray’r. 
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Revenge, and doubt, and caution work’d my breast; 
But this of many counsels seem’d the best; 

The monster’s club within the caye I spy’d, 380 
A tree of stateliest growth, and yet undry’d, 
Green from the wood; of height and bulk so vast, 
The largest ship might claim it for a mast. 

This shorten’d of its top, I gave my train 

A fathom’s length, to shape it and to plane; 385 
The narrow’r end I sharpen’d to a spire; 

Whose point we harden’d with the force of fire, 
And hid it in the dust that strow’d the cave. 
Then to my few companions, bold and brave, 
Propos’d, who first the vent’rous deed should try, 
In the broad orbit of his monstrous eye 391 
To plunge the brand, and twirl the pointed wood, 
When slumber next should tame the man of blood. 
Just as I wish’d, the lots were cast on four: 
Myself the fifth. We stand and wait the hour. 
He comes with ev’ning: all his fleecy flock $96 
Before him march, and pour into the rock; 

Not one, or male or female, staid behind: 

(So fowsune chanc’d, or so some god design’d) 
Then heaving high the stone’s unwieldy weight, 
He roll’d it on the cave, and clos’d the gate. 401 
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First down he sits, to milk the woolly dams, 
And then permits their udder to the lambs. 
Next seiz’d two.wretches more, and headlong cast, 
Brain’d on the rock; his second dire repast. 405 
{ then approach’d him reeking with their gore, * 
And held the brimming goblet foaming o’er: 
Cyclop! since human flesh has been thy feast, 
Now drain this goblet, potent to digest: 
Know hence what treasures in our ship we lost, 
And what rich liquors other climates boast. 411 
We to thy shore the precious freight shall bear, 
If home thou send us, and vouchsafe to spare, 
But oh! thus furious, thirsting thus for gore, 
The sons of men shall ne’er approach thy shore, 
“And never shalt thou taste this nectar more. 416 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat 
Delighted, swill’d the large luxurious draught. 
More! give me more, he cried: the boon be thine, 
Whoe’er thou art, that bear’st celestial wine! 420 
Declare thy name; not mortal is this juice, 
Such as th’ unblest Cyclopean climes produce, 
(Though sure our vine the largest cluster yields, 
And Jove’s scorn’d thunder serves to drench our 
fields) 
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But this descended from the blest abodes, 423 
A rill of nectar, streaming from the gods. 

He said, and ercedy grasp’d the heady bowl, 
Thrice drain’d, and pour’d the deluge on his soul. 
His sense lay cover’d with the dozy fume; 

While thus my fraudful speech I reassume: 430 
Thy promis’d boon, O Cyclop! now I claim, 
And plead my title: Noman is my name. 

By that distinguish’d from my tender years, 

’Tis what my parents call me, and my peers. 

The giant then: Our promis’d grace receive, 
The hospitable boon we mean to give: 436 
When all thy wretched crew have telt my pow’r, : 
Noman shall be the last I will devour. 

He said: then nodding with the fumes of wine 
Dropt his huge head, and snoring lay supine. 440 
His neck obliquely o’er his shoulders hung, : 
Press’d with the weight of sleep that tames the 


strong! 
There. belch’d the mingled steams of wine and 
blood, _ 
Andbuman flesh, his indigested food. 
Sudden I stir the embers, and inspire 445 


With animating breath the seeds of fire ; 
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Each drooping spirit with bold words repair, 
And urge my train the dreadful deed to dare. 
The stake now glow’d beneath the burning bed 
(Green as it was) and sparkled fiery red. 450 
Then forth the vengeful instrument I bring; 
With beating hearts my fellows form a ring. 
Urg’d by some present god, they swift let fall 
The pointed torment on his visual ball. 
Myself above them from a rising ground 455 
Guide the sharp stake, and twirl it round and 
round, 
As when a shipwright stands his workmen o'er, 
Who ply the whimble, some huge beam to bore; 
Urg’d on all hands it nimbly spins about, 
The grain deep-piercing till it scoops it out: 460 
In his broad eye so whirls the fiery wood ; 
From the piere’d pupil spouts the boiling blood; 
Sing’d are hisbrows; the scorching lids grow black; 
The gelly bubbles, and the fibres crack, 
And as when arm’rers temper in the ford 465 
The keen-edg’d pole-ax, or the shining sword, 
The red-hot metal hisses in the lake: wo 
Thus in his eye-ball hiss’d the plunging stake. 
He sends a dreadful groan: the rocks around 
Thro’ all their inmost winding caves resound. 470 
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Scar’d we receded. Forth, with frantic hand, 
He tore and I dash’d on earth the gory brand: 
Then calls the Cyclops, all that round him dwell, 
With voice like thunder, and a direful yell. 
Fe om all their dens the one-ey’d race repair, 475 
"From rifted rocks, and mountains bleak in air, 
All haste assembled, at bis well-known roar, 
Enquire the cause, and crowd the cavern door. 
What hurts thee, Polypheme? what strange 
affright 479 
Thus breaks our stumbers, and disturbs the night? 
Does any mortal in th’ unguarded hour 
Of sleep oppress thee, or by fraud or pow’r? 
Or thieves insidious the fair flock surprise? 
Thus they. The Cyclop from his den replies: 
Friends, Noman kills me; Noman in the hour 
Of sleep oppresses me with frandful pow’, 486 
‘If no man hurt thee, but the hand divine 
Inflict disease, it fits thee to resign: 
‘To Jove or.to thy father Neptune pray,’ 
The brethren cried, and instant strode away, 490 
whey touch’d my secret soul and conscious 
heart, 


Pleas’d with th’ effect of conduct and of art. 
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Meantime the Cyelop, raging with his wound, 
Spreads his wide arms, and searches round and 
round: 
At last, the stone removing from the gate, 495 
With hands extended in the midst he sat; - 
And search’d each passing sheep, and felt it o'er, 
Secure to seize us ere we reach’d the door, 
(Such as his shallow wit, he deem’d was mine) 
But secret I revolv’d the deep design; 500 
"Twas for our lives my lab’ring bosom wrought; 
Each scheme I turn’d, and sharpen’d ev’ry thought; 
This way and that I cast, to save my friends, 
“Till one resolve’ my varying counsel ends. 

Strong were the rams, with native purple fair, 
Well fed, and largest of the fleecy care. 
These three and three, with osier bands we ty’d; 
(The twining bands the Cyclop’s bed supply’d) 
The midmost bore a man; the outward two 
Secur’d eath side: so bound we all the crew. 510 
One ram remain’d, the leader of the flock; 
In his deep fleece my grasping hands I lock, 
And fast beneath, in woolly curls inwove, w- 
There cling implicit, and confide in Jove. 
When rosy morning glimmer’d o’er the dales, 
He drove to pasture all the lusty males: 516 
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The ewes still folded, with distended thighs 
Unmilk’d, lay bleating in distressful cries. | 

But heedless of those car es, with anguish catia: 
He felt their fleeces as they pass’ along: 520 
(Fool that he was) and let them safely go, 

All unsuspecting of their freight below. 

The master,ram at last approach’d the gate, 
Charg’d with his wool, and with Ulysses’ fate. 
Him, while he pass’d, the monster blind bespoke: 
What makes my ram the lag of all the flock? 526 
First thou wert wont to crop the flow’ry mead, 
First to the field and river’s bank to lead, 

And first with stately step at ev’ning hour 
Thy fleecy fellows usher to their bow’r. 630 
‘Now far the last, with pensive pace and slow 
Thou mov’st, as conscious of thy master’s woe! 
Seest thou these lids that now unfold i in vain? 
(The deed of Noman and his wicked train) 
Ob! didst thou feel for thy afflicted lord, 35 
And would but fate the pow’r of speech afford ; 
Soon might’st thou tell me, where in secret here 
Thewdstard lurks, all trembling with his fear: 
Swung round and round, and dash’d from rock to 
rock, 


His batter’d brains should on the pavement smoke, 
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No ease, no pleasure my sad heart receives, 541 
While such a monster as vile Noman lives, 
The giant spoke, and through the hollow rock 
Dismiss’d the ram, the father of the flock. 
No sooner freed, and through th’ enclosure past, | 
First [ release myself, my fellows last: 546 
Fat sheep and goats in throngs we drive before, 
And reach our vessel on the winding shore. 
With joy the sailors view their friends return’d, 
And hail us living whom as dead they mourn’d. 
Big tears of transport stand in ev'ry eye: 551 
I check their fondness, and command to fly. 
' Aboard in hasté they heave the wealthy sheep, 
And snatch their oars, and rush into the deep. 
Now off at sea, and from the shallows clear, i 
As far as human voice could reach the ear; 556 
With taunts the distant giant I accost, 
Hear me, O Cyclop! hear ungracious host! 
"Twas on no coward, no ignoble slave, 
Thou meditat’st thy meal in yonder cave; 560 
But one, the vengeance fated from above 
Doom’d to inflict; the instrument of Jovem 
Thy barb’rous breach of hospitable bands, 
The-god, the god revenges by my hands. 
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These words the Cyclop’s burning rage provoke: 
From the tall hill he rends a pointed rock; 566 
High o’er the billows flew the massy load, 
And near the ship came thand ripg on the flood, 
It almost brush’d the helm, and-fell before: 
Phe whole sea shook, and refluent beat the shore. 
The strong concussion on the heaving tide 571 
Roll’d back the vessel to the island’s side: 
Again I shov’d her off; our fate to fly, 
Each nerve we stretch, and ev’ ry oar we ply. 
Just ’scap’d impending death, when now again 
We twice as far had furrow’d back the main, 576 
Once more I raise my voice; my friends afraid 
With mild entreaties my design dissuade ; 
What boots the godless giant to provoke, 
Whose arm may sink us at a single stroke? 580 
Already, when the dreadful rock he threw, 
Old Ocean shook, and back his surges flew. 
The sounding voice directs his aim again; 
The rock ‘o’erwhelms us, and we ’scap’d in vain. 

But I, of mind elate, and scorning fear, 585 
Thus with new taunts insult the monstex’s ear: 
Cyclop! if any, pitying thy disgrace, 
Ask who disfigur’d thus that eyeless face? 
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Say ’twas Ulysses; "twas his deed, declare, 

Laertes’ son, of Ithaca the fair; 590 

Ulysses, far in fighting fields renown’d, 

Before whose arm Troy tumbled to the ground. 
Th’ astonish’d savage with a roar replies: 

O heav’ns! O faith of ancient prophecies! : 

This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold, 595 

(The mighty seer who on these hills grew old; 

Skill’d the dark fates of mortals to declare, 

And learn’d in all wing’d omens of the air) 

Long since he menac’d, such was fate’s command ; 

And nam’d Ulysses as the destin’d hand. 600 

” I deem’d some godlike giant to behold, 

Or lofty hero, haughty, brave, and bold; 

Not this weak pigmy-wretch, of mean design, 

Who not by strength subdt’d me, but by wine, 

But come, accept our gifts, and join to pray 605 

Great Neptune’s blessing on the wat’ry way: 3 

For his I am, and.I: the lineage own: 

Th’ immortal father rio less boasts the son. 

His pow’r can heal me, and relight my eye; 

‘And only his, of all the gods on high. 610 - 
Oh! could this arm (I thus aloud rejoin’d) 

From that vast bulk dislodge thy bloody mind, 
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And send thee howling to the realms of night! 
As sure, as Neptune cannot give thee sight, 
Thus {: while raging he repeats his cries, 615 
With hands uplifted to the starry skies : 
Hear me, ON eptune! thou whose arins are hurl’d 
From shore to shore, and gird the solid world. 
If thine I am, nor thou my birth disown, 
And if th’ unhappy Cyclop be thy son; 620 
Let not Ulysses breathe his native air, 
Laertes’ son, of Ithaca the fair, 
If to review his country be his fate, 
Be it through toils and suff’rings, long and late; 
His lost companions let him first deplore; 695 
Some vessel, not his own, transport him o’er; 
And when at home from foreign suff’rings freed, 
More near and deep, domestic woes succeed ! 
With imprecations thus he fill’d the air, 629 
And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r, 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
He whirl'd it round: it sung across the main; 
It fell, and brush’d the stern: the billows roar, 
Shake-«t the weight, and refluent beat the shore. 
With all our force we kept aloof to sea, 635 
And gain’d the island where our vessels lay, 
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Our sight the whole collected navy cheer’d, 
Who, waiting long, by turns had hop’d and fear’d. 
There disembarking on the green sea-side, 

We land our cattle, and the spoil divide: 640 
Of these due shares to ev’ry sailor fall; 

The master ram was voted mine by all: 

And him (the guardian of Ulysses’ fate) 

With pious mind to heav’n I consecrate. 

But the great god, whose thunder rends the skies, 
Averse, beholds the smoking sacrifice ; 646 
And sees me wand’ring still from coast to coast, 
And all my vessels, all my people, lost! 

While thoughtless we indulge the genial rite, 
As plenteous cates and flowing bowls invite; 650 
Till ev’ning Phocbus roll’d away the light: 
Stretch’d on the shore in careless ease we rest, 
Till ruddy morning purpled o’er the east. 

Then from their anchors all our ships unbind, 
And mount the decks, and call the willing wind. 
Now rang’d in order on our banks, we sweep 656 
With hasty strokes the hoarse-resounding deep ; 
Blind to the future, pensive with our fears,_. 


Glad for the living, for the dead in tears. 
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BOOK IX. 
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. V.3. How sweet the products of a peaceful reign, &e.] This 
‘passage has given great joy to the critics, as it has afforded them 
the ill-natured pleasure of railing, and the satisfaction of believ- 
ing they have fouhd a fault in a good writer. Iris fitter, say they, 
for the mouth of Epicurus than for the sage Ulysses, to extol the 
pleasures of feasting and drinking in this manner: he whom the 
poet proposes as the standard of human wisdom, says Rapin, 
suffers himself to be made drank by the Pheacians. But it may 
rather be imagined, that the critic was not very sober when he 
made the reflection; for there is not the least appearance of a 
reason for that imputation. Plato, indeed, in his third book de 
Repub, writes, that what Ulysses here speaks is no very proper 
example of temperance ; but every body knows that Plato, with 
respect to Homer, wrote with great partiality. Athengus in his - 
twelfth book gives us the following interpretation : Ulysses ace 
commodates his discourse to the Present occasion ; he in appear. 
ance approves of the voluptuous lives of the Pheacians, and hav- 
ing heard Alcinous before say, that feasting and singing, &ce 
was their supreme delight, he by a seasonable flattery seems to 
comply with their inclinations ; it being the most proper method 
.to attain his desires of being conveyed to his own country. He 
compares Ulysses to the polypus, which is fabled to assume the 
colour'of every rock to which he approaches: thus Sophocles, 

Now argos erdes copen Turwery, ome 

Tega Teamecdas ymoww peommucl@, > 
Thatvis,* In your accesses to mankind observe the polypus, and 
adapt yourself to the humour of the person to whom you apply.’ 
Eustathius observes that this passage has been condemned, but 
he defends it after the very same way with Athenzus. 
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It is not impossible but that there may be some compliance 
with the nature and manners of the Phacacians, especially because 
Ulysses is always described as an artful man, not without some 
mixture rf dissimulation: but it is no difficult matter to take the 
passage literally, and to give it an irreproachable sense, Ulysses 
had gone through innumerable calamities, he had lived to see a 
great part of Europe and Asia laid desolate by a bloody war; and 
after so many troubles, he arrives among a nation that was un- 
acquainted with all the miseries « f war, where alt the people were. — 
happy, and passed their lives with ease and pleasures: this calm 
life fills him with admiration, and he artfully praises what he 
found praise-worthy in it; namely, the entertainments and mu- 
sic, and passes over the galjantries of the people, a3 Dacier ob- 
serves, without any mention. Maximus Tyrius fully vindicates 
Homer. It is my opinion, says that author, that the poet, by 
representing these guests in the midst of their entertainments, de- 
lighted with the song and music, intended to recommend a mere 
noble pleasure than eating and drinking, such a pleasure as a wise 
man may imitate, by approving the better part, and rejecting 
the worse, and choosing tovplease the ear rather than the belly. 
32 Dissert. 

If we understand the passage otherwise, the meaning may be 
‘this: Tam persuaded, says Ulysses, that the most agreeable end 
which a king can propose, is to see a whole nation in universal 
joy, when music and feasting are in every house, when plenty is 
on every table, and wines to entertain every guest: this to me 
appears a state of the greatest felicity. 

In this sense Ulysses pays Alcinous a very agreeable compli- 
ment; as it is certainly the most glorious aim of a king to make 
his subjects happy, and diffuse an universal joy through his do- 
minions:’ he must be a rigid censor indeed who blames suth 
pleasures as these, which have nothing contrary in them to virtue 
and strict morality ; especially as they here bear a beautiful op- 
position to all the horrors which Ulysses had seen in thewers of 
Troy, and shew Phzacia as happy as Troy was miserable, 1 will 
only add, that this agrees with the oriental way of speaking ; and in 
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the poetical parts of the Scriptures, the voice of melody, feasting, 
and dancing, are used to express the happiness of a nation, 
V.19, Behold Ulysses! ..... -] The poet begins with declar- 
ing the name of Ulysses: the Pheacians had already teen ace 
quainted with it by the song of Demodocus, and therefore it could 
not fail of raising the utmost attention and curiosity (as Eusta- 
thius observes) of the whole assembly, to"hcar the story of so 
great a hero, Perhaps it may ‘be thought that Ulysses is osten- 
“tatious, and speuks of himself too favourably; but the necessity 
of it will appear, if we consider that Ulysses had nothing bur bis 
Personal qualifications to engage the Phaucians in his favour. tc 
was therefore requisite to make those qualifications known, and 
this was not possible to be dane but by bis own relation, he be- 
ing a stranger among strangers. Besides, he speaks before a vain- 
glorious people, who thought even boasting no fault, 


Via. ++ Ithaca the fair, 
Where high Neritus, &e) 





Eustathius gives various interpretations of this position of Ithaca ; 
some understand it to signify that it lies low ; others explain it to 
signify that it is of low position, but high with respect to the 
neighbouring islands; others take wawmflan (excellentissima) 

. in another sense, to imply the excellence of the country, which, 
though it lies low, is productive of brave inhabitants, for Homer 
immediately adds ayabn updlpop@-. Strabo gives a different ex. 
Position ; Ithaca is x8amadn, as it lies near to the continent, and 
Wawmserarn, as it is the utmost of all the islands towards the 
north, ego¢ neler, for thus ‘wee Cope is to be understood. So that 
Ithaca, adds he, is not of a low situation, but as it lies opposed to 
the continent, nor the most lofty (vfarclarn) but the most exe 
treme of the northern islands ; for so arawmsglaen signifies, Dacier 
differs from Strabo in the explication of (06 nw” mdove8, Which 
he believes to mean the south 5 she applies the words to the cast, 
Or south-east, and appeals to the maps which so describe it. It 
is the most northern of the islands, and joins to the continent of 
Epirus; it has Dulichium on the east, and on the south Samos 
and Zacynthus, 
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Viale wees to the Cicons' shore.] Here is the natural and 
trae beginning of the Odyssey, which comprehends all the suf- 
ferings of Ulysses, and these sufferings take their date immediately 
after histleaving the shores of Troy; from that moment he en- 
deavours to return to his own country, and all the difficulties he 
meets with in returning, enter into the subject of the poem. But 
it may then be asked, if the Odyssey does not take up the space 
of ten years, since Ulysses wastes so many in his return; and is_ 
not this contrary to the nature of epic poetry, which is agreed 
must not at the longest exceed the duration of one year, or rather 
campaign? The answer is, the poet lets all the time pass which 
exceeds the bounds of epic action, before he opens the poem ; 
thus Ulysses spends some time before he arrives at the island of 
Circe, with her he continues one year, and seven with Calypso ; 
he begins artificially at the conclusion of the action, and finds an 
Opportunity to repeat the most considerable and necessary inci- 
dents which preceded the opening of the Odyssey; by this me- 
thod he reduces the duration of it into less compass than the 
Space of two months, This conduct is absolutely necessary, for 
from the time that the poet introduces his hero upon the stage, 
he ought to continue his action to the very end of it, that he may 
never afterwards appear idle or out of motion: this is verified in 

“Ulysses : from the moment he leaves the island of Ogygia to the 
death of the suitors, he is never out of view, never idle; he is 
always either in action, or Preparing for it, till he is re-established 
in his dominions. If the poet had followed the natural order of 
the action, he, like Lucan, would not have wrote an epic poem, 
but a history in verse. 

V. 44. did sack'd the city... ++] The poet assigns no reason 
why Ulysses destroys this city of the Ciconians, but we may leam 


from the Tliad that they were auxiliaries of Troy, book the 
second ; 


«With great Euphemus the Ciconians move, 
Sprung from Troezenian Corus, lov'd of Jove.” 


And therefore Ulysses assaults them as enemies. Eustatilus. 


V. 69. Six brave companions fram each ship we lost.] This is 
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one of the passages which fell under the censure of Zoilus; it is 
very improbable, says that critic, that each vessel should lose six 
men exactly ; this seems a too equal distribution to be true, con. 
sidering the chance of battle. But it has been answered, that 
Ulysses had twelve vessels, and that in this engagement he lost 
Seventy-two soldiers ; so that the meaning ig, that taking the total 
of his loss, and dividing it equally through the whole flect, he 
+ found it amounted exactly to six men in every vessel. This will 
“appear to bea true solution, if we remember that there was a ne- 
cessity to supply the loss of any one ship out of the others that had 
Suffered less: so that though one vessel lost more than the rest, 
yet being recruited equally from the rest of the ficet, there would 
be exactly six men wanting in every vessel. Eustatuivs. 
V.74. And thrice we call’d on each unhappy shade.) This pas- 
Sage preserves a piece of antiquity: it was the custom of the Gre- 
cians, when their friends died upon foreign shores, to use this 
Ceremony of recalling their souls, though they obtained not their 
bodies, believing by this method that they transported them to 
their own country: Pindar mentions the same practice, 


Karilas yap tay 
Yuyay mousar OM, &c, 


That is, ¢ Phrixus commands thee to call his soul into his own 
country.’ Thus the Athenians, when they lost any men at sea, 
went to the shores, and calling thrice on their manes, raised a 
cenotaph or empty monument to their memories ; by performing 
which solemnity, they invited the shades of the departed to re. 
turn, and performed all rites as if the bodies of the dead had really 
been buried by them in their sepulchres, Eustatuius. 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, followed the same cus- 
tom: thus Virgil: 


“ ..+++4 Et magni manes ter voce vocavi.’ 
x 


The occasion of this practice arose from the opinion, that the 
souls of the departed were not admitted into the state of the happy, 
without the performance of the sepulchral solemnities, 
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V.05. The tenth we touch'd.. sca... 
The lanwt of Lotos .......4] 


This paséage has given occasion for much controversy ; for since 
the Lotophagi in reality are distant from the Malean Cape 
twenty-two thousand five hundred stades, Ulysses must sail above 
two thousand every “day, if in nine days he sailed to the Loto- 
phagi. This objection would be unanswerable, if we place that = 
nation in the Atlantic ocean; but Dacier observes from Strabo,” 
that Polybius examined this point, and thus gives us the result 
of it. This great historian maintains, that Homer has not placed 
the Lotophagi in the Atlantic ocean, as he does the islands of 
Circe and Calypso, becayse it was improbable that in the com- 
pass of ten days the most favourable winds could have carried 
Ulysses from the Malean Cape into that ocean; it thercfore fol- 
lows that the poet has given us the true situation of this nation, 
confermuble to geography, and placed it as it really ties, in the 
Mediterranean 5 now in ten days a good wind will carry a vessel 
from Malea into the Mediterranean, as Homer relates. 

Thisis an instance that Homer sometimes follows truth with- 
out fiction, at other times disguises it. But I confess I think 
Homer's poetry would have been as beautiful if he had described 
all bis islands in their true positions ; his inconstancy. in this point 
may seem to introduce confusion and ambiguity, when the truth 
would have been more clear, and as beautiful in his poetry, 

Nothing can better shew the great deference which former 
ages paid Homer, than these defences of the learned ancients; 
they continually ascribe his deviations from truth (as in the in- 
stance before us) to design, not to ignorance ; to his art asa poet, 
and not to want of skill as a geographer, {na writer of less fame, 
such relations might be thought errors, but in Homer they are 
either understood to be no errors, or if errors, they are vindicated 
by the greatest ames of antiquity. 

Eustathius adds, that the ancients disagree about thifisland: 
some place it about Cyrene, from Maurusia of the African Moors: 
it is also named Meninx, and lies upon the African coast, near 
the lesser Syrte. It is about three hundred and fifty stades in 
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length, and somewhat less in breadth s it is also named Loto- 
phagitis from Lotos. 

V. 100. An herald one,] The reason why the poct mentions 
the herald in particular, is because his office was sacrec’; and by 
the common law of nations his person inviolable: Ulysses there- 
fore joins an herald in this commission, for the greater security of 
those whom he sends to search the country. Eustaraiys, 

V. 106. Lotos.] Eustathius assures us, that there are various 
Kinds of it, Ithas been a question whether it is an herb, 2 root, 
ora tree: he is of opinion, that Homer speaks of it as an herb; 
for he calls it ai ad2p, and that the word sgtrligSas is in its 
proper sense applied to the grazing of beasts, and therefore he 
judges it not to be a tree or root. He adds, there is an Egyp- 
tian lotes, which, as Herodotus affirms, grows in great abun- 
dance along the Nile in the time of its inundations ; it resembles 
{says that historian in his Euterpe) a lily ; the Egyptians dry it in 
the sun, then take the pulp out of it, which grows like the head 
of a poppy, and bake it as bread; this kind of it agrees likewise 
wih the AsGuey eg of Homer. Athenaus writes of the Lybian 
lotos in the fourteenth book of his Deipnosophist ; he quotes the 
words of Polybius in the twelfth book of his history, now not 
extant; that historian speaks of it as an eye-witness, having 
examined the nature of it. ©The lotos is a tree of no great height, 
rough and thorny: it bears a green leaf, somewhat thicker and 
broatler than that of the bramble or briars its fruit at first is like 
the ripe berries ofthe myrtle, both in size and colour, but when it 
ripens it turns to purple; itis then about the bigness of an olive 5 
it is round, and contains a very small kernel ; when it is ripe they 
gather it, and bruising it among bread-corn, they put it up into 

, avessel, and keep it as food for their slaves; they dress it after 
the same manner for their other domestics, but first take out the 
kernel from it: ff has the taste ofa fig, or dates, but is of a far 
better smell: they likewise make a wine of “it, by steeping and 
bruising in water; it has a very agreeable taste, like wine tem- 
pered with honey, ‘They drink it without mixing it with water, 
but it will not keep above ten days, they therefore make it only in 
smal quantities for immediate use.’ Perhaps it was this last kind 
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of lotos, which the companions of Ulysses tasted; and if it was 
prepared, it gives a reason why they were overcome with it; for 
being a wine, it had the power of intoxication. 

V.118. The charm tasteil, had return’d no more.) It must 
be confessed, that the effects of this lotos are extraordinary, 
and seem fabulous ; how then shail we reconcile the relation to 
credibility ? the foundation of it might perhaps be no more than 
this: the companions of Ulysses might be willing to settle amongst ‘ 
these Lotophagi, being won by the pleasure of the place, and” 
tired with a life of danger and the petils of seas. Or perhaps it is 
only an allegory, to teach us that those who indulge themselves in 
pleasures, are with difficulty withdrawn from them, and want an 
Ulysses to lead them bya kind of violence into the paths of glory. 

V.119. The land of Cyclops first.) Homer here confines 
himself to the true geography of Sicily: for, in reality, a ship 
may easily sail in one day from the land of the Lotophagi to 
Sicily: these Cyclops inhabited -the western part of that island, 
about Drepane and Lilybeeum. Bochart shews us, that they 
» @erive their name from the place of their habitation; for the 
Pheacians call them Chek-lub, by contraction for Chek-lelub ; 
that is, the gulf of Lilybeum, or the men who dwell about the 
Lilybean gulf. The Grecks (who understood not the Pheaciun 
language) formed the word Cyclop, from Chek-lub, from the af- 
finity of sounds which word in the Greek language, signifying a 
circular eye, might give occasion to fable that they had but one 
large round eye in the middle of their foreheads. Dacter, 

Eustathius tells us, tha¢ the eye of the Cyclops is an allegory, 
to represent that in anger, or any other violent passion, men see 
but one single object, as that passion directs, or see but with one 
eye: 816 0) Tt, Ras pacvoy toga: and that passion transforms us into - 
a kind of savages, and makes us brutal and sanguinary, like this 
Polypheme ; anc he that-by reason extinguishes such a passion, 
may like Ulysses be said to put out that eye that made him see 
but one single object. 

T have already given another reason of this fiction ; namely, 
their wearing a head-piece, or martial vizor, that had but one 
sight through it. The vulgar form their judgments from appiir- 
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ances; and a mariner, who passed these coasts ata distance, ob- 
serving the resemblance of a broad eye in the forehead of one of 
these Cyclops, might relate it accordingly, and impose it as a truth 
upon the credulity of the ignorant: it is notorious that things 
equally monstrous have found belief in all ages, 

But it may be asked, if there were any sugh persons who bore 
the name of Cyclops? No less an historian than Thucydides ine 
forms us, that Sicily was at first possessed and inhabited by giants, 
By the Lastrigons and Cyclops, a barbarous and inhuman people : 
but he adds, that these Savages dwelt only in one part of that 
island. . 

Cedrenus gives us an exact description of the Cyclops: 
Exeidey Odvectur Farms: Kuarmer ev Sixthia ox eve opbahuw, &c, 
‘Ulysses fell among the Cyclops in Sicily; a people not one- 
ey'd, according to the mythologists, but men like other men, 
only of a more gigantic Stature, and of a barbarous and savage 
temper.’ From this description, we may see what Homer writes 
a8 a poct, and what as an historian; he paints these people in 
General agreeably to their persons, only disguises some features, 
to give an ornament to his sclation, and to introduce the marvel- 
lous, which demands a place chiefly in epic poetry. 

What Homer speaks of the fertility of Sicily, is agreeable to 
history: it was catled anciently, ‘ Romani Imperii_Horreum.’ 
Pliny, tib. x. cap. 10. writes, that the Leontine plains bear for 
every grain of corn an hundred, Diodorus Siculus relates in his 
History what Homer speaks in poetry, that the fieldsaf Leontium 
yield wheat without the culture of the husbandman: he was an 
eye-witness, being a native of the istand. From hence in general 
it may be observed, that wherever we can trace Homer, we find, 
if not historic truth, yet the resemblance of it; that is, as plain 
truth as can be related without converting his poem into an his- 
tory. if 

V.134, dn isle, whose hills, &c.] This little isle is now called 
Egusa, wich signifies the iste of goats, Cluverius describes it 
after the manner of Homer, ¢ Prata mollia, et irrigua, solum fer- 
tile, portum commodum, fontes limpidos.’ It is not certain 
whether the poet gives any name to it: perhaps it had not received 
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any in those ages, it being without inhabitants; though some 
take Aaysa for a proper name, as is observed by Eustathiys. 

V.144, Bleating goat.} It i: 
Verse 194, januadac ‘balantes;’ which Pollux, lib. v, observes 
not to be the proper term for the voice of goats, which is 
Seeaypas. 

V.178. The woodland nymphs.] This passage is not without 


exactly thus in the original, 





obscurity, and itis not easy to understand whut is meant by ‘the 
daughters of Jupiter.’ Eustathius tells us, the poct speaks alle 
gorically, and that he means to specify the plants and herbs of the 
field. Jupiter denotes the air, not only in Homer, but in the 
Latin poets. Thus Virgil : 


* Tum pater omnipotens feecundis imbribus ther 
Conjugis in gremium lata descendit...,..° 


and consequently the herbs and plants, being nourished by the 
mild air and fruitful rains, may he said to be the daughters of 
Jupiter, or offspring of the skies; and these goats and beasts of 
the field, being fed by these plants and herbs, muy be said to be 
awakened by the daughters of Jupiter, that is, they awake to 
feed upon the herbage early in the moming: Kugas Aros, 
ar rnyepinas a tav gurar avtnrinas duvaueis aco Levg wats. ‘Thus 
Homer makes deities of the vegetative faculties and virtues of the 
field. I fear such boldnesses would not be allowed in modern 
poetry. 

It must be confessed that this interpretation is very refined: 
but Iam sure it will be a more natural explication to take these 
for the real’ mountain nymphs (Oreades) as they are in many 
places of the Odyssey ; the very expression is found in the sixth 
book, 


cesses Nupepas nugas Ave oo... 


and there signifies the nymphs uttending upon Diana in her 
Sports; and immediately after Ulysses, being awakened by a 
sudden noise, mistakes Nausicaa and her damscls “J. nymphs 
of the mountains or floods. ‘This conjecture will not be without. 
probability, if we remember that these nymphs were huntresses, 
as is evident from their relation to Diana. Why then May not 
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this other expression be meant of the nymphs that are fabled ta 
inhabit the mountains? 

V. 291. 4 form enormous! far unlike the race of human birth} 
Geropius Becanus, an Antwerpian, has wrote a large discSurse to 
prove, that there never were any such men as giants; contrary 
to the testimony both of profane and sacred history: thus Moses 
Speaks of the Rephaims of Asteroth, the Zantzummims of Ham, 
the Emims of Moab, and Anakims of Hebron. See Deut, ii. 
Yer. 20. * That also was called a land of giants, it was a great 
people, and tall as the Zamzummims.’ Thus Goliath must be 
allowed to be a giant, for he was six cubits and a span, that is, 
nine feet and a span in height; his coat of mail weighed five 
thousand shckels of brass, about one hundred and fifty pounds 
(but I confess others understand the lesser shekel): the head of 
his spear alone weighed six hundred shekels of iron, that is, about 
eighteen or nineteen pounds. We find the like relations in pro- 
fane history: Plutarch in his life of Theseus Says, that age was 
productive of men of prodigious stature, giants. Thus Diodorus 
Siculus 5 ‘ gyptii sqribunt, [sidiis wtate, fuisse vasto corpore 
hominces, quos Greei dixere sigantes.’ Herodotus affirms that 
the body of Orestes was dug up, and appeared to be seven cubits 
long ; but Aulus Gellius believes this to be an error. Josephus 
writes, 1. xviii. c, 6. that Vitellius sent a Jew named Eleazar, 
seven cubits in height, as a present from Artabanes king of the 
Parthians, to Tiberius Cesar; this man was ten fect and a half 
high. Pliny vii. 16, speaks of a man that was nine feet nine 
inches high; and in another place, vi. 30. * Sybortas, gentem 
Athiopum Nomadum, octona cubita longitudine excedere.” 

Thus it is evident, that there have been men of very extraor- 
inary stature in former ages. Though perhaps such instances 
were not frequent in any age or any nation. So that Homer only 
amplifies, not invents; and as there really was a people called 
Cyclopeans, so they might be men of Sreat staCure, or giants, 

It maxgeem strange that in all ancient stories the first planters 
of most nations are recorded to be giants: I scarce persuade my- 
self but such accounts are generally fabulous; and hope to be 
pardoned for a conjecture which may give a seeming reason how 
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such stories came to prevail. The Greeks were a people of very 
great antiquity; they made many expeditions, as appears from 
Jason, &c. and sent out frequent cotonies: now the head of every 
colony-was called Avag, and these adventurers being persons of 
great figure in story, were recorded as men of war, of might ind 
renown, through the old world: it is therefore not impossible but 
the Hebrews migh: form their word Anac from the Greek aval, 
and use it to denote persons of uncommon might and abilities. 
‘These they called Anac, and sons of Anacs and afterwards ina 
less proper sense used it to signify men of uncommon stature, of 
giants. So that in this sense, all nations may be said to be ori- 
ginally peopled by a son of Anac, ora giant. But this is sub- 
mitted as a conjecture to the reader's judgment. 

V.229. Precious wine, the gift of Maron.) Such digressions, 
as these are frequent in Homer, but Iam far from thinking them 
always beauties: it is truc, they give variety to poetry ; but whe- 
ther that be au equivalent for calling off the attention of the 
reader from the more important action, and diverting it with 
small incidents, is what I much question. It is not indeed im- 
possible but this Maron might have been the friend of Homer, 
and this praise of him will then be a monument of his grateful 
disposition; and in this view a beauty. It must be confessed 

" that Ulysses makes use of this wine to a very good effect, viz. to 
bring about the destruction of Polypheme, and his own delivers 
ance; and therefore it was necessary to sct it off very particus 
larly, but this might have been done in fewer lines. As it now 
stands it is a little episode; our expectations are raiscd to learn 
the event of so uncommon an adventure, when all of a sudden 
Homer breaks the story, and gives us a history of Maron. But 
I distrust my judgment much rather than Homer’s. 2 


V. 248. Scarce twenty measures from the living stream 
To coal one cup suffic'd. 4 


There is no wine of so strong a body as to bear such adispropor- 
tionable quantity; but Homer amplifies the strength: of it to pre- 
pare the reader for its surprising effects immediately upon Poly- 
pheme. 
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V. 344. And dash'd like dogs .. 1.4. 
The pavement swims, &c.} 


There is a great beauty in the versification in the original: 
a 
Sv dt dow waghac, are cxvdanag mori yrin 


Kon’ ex 3 eluepan@ yapeadic ent, eve 26 yacar, 


Dionysius Halicarn. takes notice of it, in Kis Dissertation upon 
placing words: when the companions of Ulysses, says that au- 
Xhor, are dashed against the rock, to express the horror of the 
action, Homer dwells upon the most inharmonious harsh letters 
and syltables: he no where uses any softness, or any run of verses 
to please the ear, “‘Scaliger injudiciously condemns this descrip- 
tion. £ Homer,’ says he, ‘makes use of the most offensive and 
loathsome expressions, more fit for a butcher’s shambles than 
the majesty of heroic poetry.’ Macrobius, lib. v. cap. 18, of his 
Saturnalia, commends these lines of Homer, and even prefers 
them before the same description in Virgil; his words are, § Nare 
rationem facti nudam Maro posuit, Homerus araboe miscuit, et 
dolore narrandi invidiam crudelitatis aquavit.’ And indeed he 
must be a strange critic that expects soft verses upon a horrible 
occasion; whereas the verses ought, if possible, to represent the 
thought they are intended to convey; and every person’s ear will 
inform him that Homer has not in this passage executed this rule 
unsuccessfully. 

V. 394, The lots were cast.....] Ulysses bids his friends to 
cast lots; this is done to shew that he would not voluntarily ex- 
pose them to so imminent danger. If he had made the choice him- 
self, they whem he had chosen might have thought he had given 
them up to destruction, and they whom he had rejected might 
have judged it a stain upon them as a want of merit, and so have 
complained of injustice ; but by this method he avoids these in- 
conveniencies, 

V. 399. Or su some god design'd.} Ulysses ascribes it to the ine 
fluence ofthe gods that Polypheme drives the whole flock into his 
den, and does not separate the females from the males, as he had 
before done; for by this accident Ulysses makes his escape, as 
appears from the following part of the story. Homer here uses 
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the word ocaysvog, to shew the suspicion which Polypherne 
might entertain that Ulysses had other companions abroad who 
might plunder his flocks; and this gives another reason why he 
drove them all into his cave, namely, for the greater security. 

V. 432 .» Noman is my name] 1 will not trouble the 
reader with a long eccount of wz; to be found in Eustatius, who 





seems delighted with this piece of pleasantry; nor with what 
Dacier observes, who declares she approves of it extremely, and 
calls it a very happy imagination, It it were modesty in me to 
dissent from Homer, and two commentators, I would own my 
opinion of it, and acknowledge the whole t6 be nothing but a 
collusion of words, and fitter to have place in a farce or comedy, 
than in epic poetry. Lucian has thus used it, and applied it to 
raise laughter in one of his facetious dialogues. The whole wit 
or jest lies in the ambiguity of ux¢, which Ulysses imposes upon 
Polypheme as bis own name, which in reality signifies, ¢ No 
man,’ ¥ doubt not but Homer was well pleased with it, for 
afterwards he plays upon the word, and calls Ulysses eridarog 
wig. But the faults of Homer have a kind of veneration, perhaps 
like old age, from their antiquity. 

V.458. Who ply the whimtle.] This and the following com- 
parison are drawn from Sow life, but ennobled with a dignity of 
expression. Instead of edoilec, Aristarchus reads eyevles, as Ev- 
stathius informs us. The similitudes are natural and lively ; we 
are made spectators of what they represent. Sophocles has imi- 
tated this, in the tragedy where Oedipus tears out his own 





and Euripides has transferred this whole adventure into his Cy- 
clops with very little alteration, and in particular the former com- 
parison. But to instance all that Euripides has imitated, would 
be to transcribe a great part of that tragedy. In short, this epi- 
sode in general is very noble; but if the interlude about Ouris beat 
all allowable‘in sa grave and majestic a poem, it is only allowable 
because it is here related before a light and injudicions assembly 5 
1 mean the Pheacians, to whom any thing more grat or serious 
would have been less pleasing; so that the poet writes to his 
audience. I wonder this has never been offered in defence of this 
low entertainment, 
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V. 495. 2.0... The stone removing from the gate.) This cone 
duct of Polypheme may seem very absurd, and it looks to be im+ 
Probable that he should not eal] the other giants to assist him, in 
sight from him3 





the detection of the persons who had takea hi: 
especially when it was now day-light, and they at hand. Kusta- 
thius was aware of the objection, and imputes it to his folly and 
dullness. ‘Tully, 5 Tuscul, gives the same character of Poly~ 
Gomer for introducing a speech 





pheme; and because it vindic: 
OhPolypheme to his ram, | wicl beg leave to tran-eribe it. © Tires 
siam, quem sapientem Ragunet pocte, nunguam inducunt des 
plorantem Cacitatem suam; at vero Lolyphenam Home TNS, 
. cum immanem ferumque finxisset, cum ancte etiam coloquens 
tem facit, ejusque laudare fortunas, quod qui vellet, ingredi pose 
Set, et que vellet attingere: recte hic equidem 5 nihiio enim erat 
ipse Cyclops quam aries ille prudentior.’ ‘This is a iull defence of 
Homer: but Tully has mistaken the words of Polypheme to the 
ram, for there is no resemblance to ¢ qjus laudare fortunas, quod 
qa vellet ingredi posset,’ we. I suppose Tully quoted by mes 
mory, 

V. 511, One ram remain'd, the leader of the flock.] "This pass 
sage has been misunderstood, to imply that Ulysses took morg 
care of himself than of his companions, in.chaosing the largest 
ram for his own conveniences an imputation unworthy of the 
character of an hero. But there is no 8round for it; he takes 
more care of his friends than of his own person, for he allots them 
three sheep, and lets them escape before him. Besides, this con- 
duct was necessary; forall his friends were bound, and by choos~ 
ing this ram, he keeps himself at liberty to unbind the test after 
their escape, Neither was there any other method practicable; 
for he, being the tast, there wis no person to bind him. Eusta- 





THivs, 
The care Ulysses takes of his companions agrees with the cha+ 


racter of Horace; 


‘DunYsibi, dum sociis reditum parat, aspera multa 
Pentulit’ ......, 


But it may seem improbable that a ram should be able to carry 60 
VOL, IIT, u 
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great a burlen as Ulysses; the generation of sheep, as well as 
met, may appear to have decreased since the days of Ulysses. 
Homer himself seems to have guarded against this objection; he 
describes these sheep as evrgegits, xador, petyaders the ram is 
spoken of as jeaxga AiCac (an expression applied to Ajax, as Eusta- 
thius observes, in the Iliad). History informs us of shecp of a 
very large size in other countries, and a poet is at liberty to choose 
the tarsest, if by that method he gives his story a greater artpeat, 
ance of probability. 

V. 569. It almost! trush'd the helm, &e.] The ancients, te-, 
marks Eusta'hius, placed an obelisk and asterism before this 
verse; the former, to note that they thought it misplaced; the 
latter, to shew that they looked upon it as a beauty. Apparently 
it is not agreealle to the description ; for how is it possible that 
this huge rock falling Zefore the vessel should endanger the. rud- 
der, which is in the stern? Can a ship sail with the stern ‘ore. 
most? Some ancient critics, to take avay the contradiction, have 
asserted that Ulysses turned his ship to speak to Polypheme; but 
this is absurd, tor why could not Ulysses speak from the stein as 
well as from the prow? it therefore seems that the verse ought to 
be entirely omitted, as undoubtedly it may without any chasm 
in che author, We find it inserted a little lower, and there it core 
responds with the description, and stands with propriety, 

But if we suppose that the ship of Ulysses lay at such a dis- 
tance from the cave of Polypheme, as to make it necessary to 
bring it nearer, to he beard distinctly 5 then indeed we may solve 
the difficulty, and let the verse stand: for if we suppose Ulysses 
approaching towards Polypheme, then the rock may be said to 
be thrown before the vessel, that is, beyond it, and endanger the 
rudder, and this bears some appearance of probability. 

V. 505, ‘This, Telemus Eurymedes foretold.) This incident 
sufficiently shews the use of that dissimulation which enters into 
the character of Ulysses: if he had discovered his name, the Cy- 
clops had destroyed him as his most dangerous enemy Plutarch, 
in his discourse upon garrulity, commends the fidelity of the 
companions of Ulysses, who, when they were diagged by this 
giant and dashed against tac rock, confessed not a word concern. 
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ing their lord, and scorned to purchase their lives at the expence 
of their honesty. Ulysses himself, adds be, was the most elo- 
quent and silent of men; he knew that a word spoken never 
wrought so much good, as a word concealed: men teach us to 
speak, but the gods teach us silence ; for silence is the first thing 
that is taught us at Shr initiation into sacred mysteries; and we 
find these companions had profited under so great a master in 
silence as Ulysses. 

* V. 603. Not this weak pigmy-wretch ... +] This is spoken in 
compliance with the character of agiant; the Phzacians won- 
dercd at the manly stature of Ulysse. Polypheme speaks of him 
as a dwarf; his rage undoubtedly made him treat him with ‘so. 
Much contempt. Nothing in nature can be better imagined than 
this story of the Cyclops, if we consider the assembly before 
which it was spoken; I mean the Phaacians, who had been 
driven from their habitation by the Cyclopeans, as appears from 
the sixth of the Odyssey, and compelled to make a new settle- 
ment in their present@eounuy : Dhysses gratifies them by shewe 
ing what revenge he took upon one of their ancient enemies, and 
they could not decently refuse assistance ta a person who had 
punished those who had insulted their forefathers, 

V. 617. The prayer of the Cyclops.) This is a masterpiece of 
art in Ulysses; he shews Neptune to be his enemy, which might 
deter the Phzacians from assisting in his transportation, yet 
brings this very circumstance as an argument to induce them to 
it. ‘O Neptune,’ says the Cyclops, ¢ destroy Ulysses, or if he 
he fated to return, may it be in a vessel not of his own !" Here he 
plainly fells the Phaeacians that the prayer of the Cyclops was 
almost accomplished, for his own ships were destroyed by Nep~ 
tune, and now he was ready to sail in a foreign vessel; by which 
the whole prayer would be completed. By this he persuades 
them, that they were the people ordained by the fates to land him 

@ inhis own country. 
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ADVENTURES WITH JEOLUS, THE L&stTRicons, 
AND CIRCE, 


Unyssts arrives at the island of 2 Rolus, who gives him pros 
Perous winds, and incloses the adverse ones in a bag, which 
his companions untying, they are driven back again, and re- 
jected, Then they sail to the Lestrigons, where they lose 
eleven ships, and, with one only remaining, proceed to the 
island of Circe. Eurylochus is sent first with some companions, 
all which, except Eurylochus, are transformed into Swine, 
» Ulysses then undertakes the adventure, and by the help of 
Mercury, who gives him the herb moly, overcomes the en- 
chantress, and Procures the restoration of his men. After a 
year’s stay with her, he prepares at her instigation for his 
voyage to the infernal shades. 
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“Ar length we reach'd olia’s sea-girt shore, 
Where great Tlippotades the sceptre bore; 
A floating isle! High-rais’d by toil divine, 
Strong walls of brass the rocky coast confine, 
Six blooming youths, in private grandeur bred, 5 
And six fair daughters, grac’d the royal bed: 
These sons their sisters wed, and al] remain 
Their parents’ pride, and pleasure of their reign. 
All day they feast, all day the bowls fly sound, 
_And joy and music through the isle resound: 10 
At night each pair on splendid carpets lay, 
And crown'd with Jove the pleasures of the day. 
This happy port affords our wand’ ring fleet 
A month’s reception, and a safe retreat, 
Full oft the monarch urg’d me to relate. 15 
The fall of Ilion, and the Grecian fate; 
Full oft [ told: at length for parting mov'd; 
The king with mighty gifts my suit approv’d. 


The adverse winds in leathern bags he brac’d, 
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Compress’d their force, and lock’d each struggling 
blast; 20 

For him*the mighty sire of gods assign’d 

The tempest’s lord, the tygant of the wind; 

His word alone the list’uing storms obey, 

To smooth the deep, or swell the foamy sea. of 

These in my hollow ship the monarch hung, 25 

Securely fetter’d by a silver thong;” 

But Zephyrus exempt, with friendly gales 

He charg’d to fill, and guide the swelling sails: 

Rare gitt! but oh, what gift to fools avails! 

Nine prosp’rous days we ply’d the lab’ring oar; 
The tenth presents our welcome native shore: 31 
The hills display the beacon’s friendly light, 
And rising mountains gain upon our sight. 

Then first my eyes, by watchful toils opprest, 
Comply’d to take the balmy gifts of rest; 35 
Then first my hands did from the rudder part, 
(So much the love of home possess’d my heart) 
When lo! on board a fond debate arose; 

What rare device those vesscls might enclose? 
; What sum, what prize from ZEolus 1 brought? 40 
Whilst to his neighbour each express’d his thought: 

Say, whence, ye gods, contending nations strive 


Who most shall please, who most our hero give? 
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Long have his coffers groan’d with Trojan spoils; 
Whilst we, the wretched partners of his toils, 45 
Reproach’d by want, our fruitless lubours* mourn, 
And only rich in barren fame return. 
Now /olus, ye see, augments his store; 
“But come, my friends, these mystic gifts explore. 
They said; and (oh curs’d fate!) the thongs un- 
bound! 50 
The gushing tempest sweeps the ocean round; 
Snatch’d in the whirl, the hurry’d navy flew, 
The ocean widen’d, and the shores withdrew. 
Rous’d from my fatal sleep, I long debate 
If still to live, or desp'rate plunge to fate: 55 
Thus doubting, prostrate on the deck I lay, 
Till all the coward thoughts of death gave way.‘ 
Meanwhile our vessels plough the liquid plain, 
And soon the known Eolian coast regain, 
Our groans the rocks remurmur'd to the main. 60 
‘We leap'd on shore, and with a scanty feast 
Our thirst and hunger hastily repress’d; 
That done, two chosen heralds straight attend 
Our second progress to my royal friend; 
And him amidst his jovial sons we found; 65 


The banquet steaming, and the goblets crown'd: 
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There humbly stopp'd with conscious shame and 
awe, 

Nor nearer than the gate presum’d to draw. 

But soon his sons their well-known guest desery’d, 

And starting from their couches loudly ery’d: 70 

Ulysses here! what damon couldst thou meet ~" 

To thwart thy passage and repel thy fleet? 

Wast thou not furnish’d by our choicest care 

For Greece, for home, and all thy soul held dear? 

Thus they; in silence long my fate I mourn’d, 75 

At length these words with accent low return’d : 

Me, Jock’d in sleep, my faithless crew bereft 

Of all the blessings of your godlike gift! 

But grant, O grant our loss.we may retrieve: 

A favour you, and you alone can give. 80. 
Thus I with art to move their pity try’d, 

And touch’d the youths; but their stern sire re- 

ply’d: — 

Vile wretch, be gone! this instant I command 

Thy fleet accurs’d to leave our hallow’d land. 

His haneful suit pollutes these bless’d abodes, 85 

Whose fate proclaims him hateful to the gads. 
Thus fierce he said: we sighing went our way, 

And with desponding hearts put off to sea, 
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The sailors spent with toils their folly tnourn, 

But mourn in vain; no prospect of return, 9 

Six days and nights a doubtful course we steer, 

The next proud Lamos’ stately tow’rs appear, 

And Lestrigonia’s gates arise distinct in air, 

The shepherd quitting here at night the plain, 94 

Calls, to succeed his cares, the watchful swain ; 

But he that scorns the chains of sleep to wear, 

And adds the herdsman’s to the shepherd’s care, 

So near the pastures, and so short the way, 

His double toils may claim a double pay, 

And join the labours of the night and day. 100. 
Within a long recess a bay there lies, 

_Edg’d round with cliffs, high pointing to the skies; 

The jutting shores that swell on either side 

Contract its mouth, and break the rushing tide. 

Our eager sailors seize the fair retreat, 105 

And bound. within the port their crowded fleet: 

For here retir’d the sinking billows sleep, 

And sthiling calmness silver’d o'er the deep. 

I only in the bay refus’d to moor, . 

And fix'd, without, my halsers to the shore. 110 
From thence we climb’d a point, whose airybrow 


Commands the prospect of the plains below: 
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No tracks a beasts, or signs of men we found, 
But smoky volumes rolling from the ground. , 
Two with our herald thither we command, 115 
With speed to learn what men possess’d the land. 
They went, and kept the whcel’s smooth beaten, 
road - 2 

Which to the city drew the mountain wood ; 
When lo! they met, beside a crystal spring, 
The daughter of Antiphates the king; 120 
She to Artacia’s silver streams came down 
(Artacia’s streams alone supply the town): 
The damsel they approach, and ask’d what race 
The people were? who monarch of the place? 
With joy the maid th’ unwary strangers heard, 125 
And shew'd them where the royal dome appear’d. 
They went; but as they ent’ring saw the queen 
Of size enormous, and terrific mien, 
(Not yielding to-some bulky mountain’s height) 
A sudden horror struck their aching sight. 130 
Swift at her call her husband scour’d away 
To wreak his hunger on the destin’d prey: 
One for his food the raging glutton slew, - 
But tyo rush’d out, and to the navy flew. 

Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monster flies 
And fills the city with his hideous cries; 
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A ghastly band of giants hear the roar, 
And pouring down the mountains, crowd the shore. 
Fragments they rend from off the craggy brow, 
And dash the ruins on the ships below: 140 
The crackling vessels burst; hoarse groans arise, 
And mingled horrors echo to the skies; 
The men, like-fish, they stuck upon the flood, 
And cram’d their filthy throats with human food, 
Whilst thus their fury rages at the bay, *° 145 
My sword oar cables cut, I call’d to weigh; 
And charg’d my men, as they from fate would fly, 
Each nerve to strain, each bending oar to ply. 
The sailors catch the word, their oars they seize, 
And sweep with equal strokes the sthoky seas ; 

Clear of the rocks th’ impatient vessel flies; 151 
Whilst in the port each wretch encumber'd dies, 
With earnest haste my frighted sailors press, 
Ww hile Kindling transports glow’d at our success ; 
But the sadfate that did our friends destroy 155 
Cool'd ev'ry breast, and damp’d the rising joy. 

Now dropp’d our anchors in th’ Ean bay, 

Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the day ; 

: Her mother Persé, of old Ocean’s strain: 


Thus from the sun descended, and the main; 160 
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(From ihelsame lineage stern fExtes came, 
The far-fam’d brother of th’ enchantress dame) 
Goddess, and“queen, to whom the pow’rs belong 
Of dreadful magic, and commanding song. 
Some god directing, to this peaceful bay 165, 
Silent we came, and melancholy lay, : 
Spent and o’erwatch’d. Two days and nights 
roll’d on, 

And now the third succeeding morning shone. 
I climb’d a cliff with spear and sword in hand, 
Whose ridge o’erlook’d a shady length of land; 
To learn if aught of mortal works appear, 1711 
Or cheerful voice of mortal strike the ear? 
From-the high point I mark’d, in distant view, 
A stream of curling smoke, ascending blue, 
And spiry tops, the tufted trees above,” 175 
Of Circe’s palace bosom’d in the grove. 

Thither to haste, the region to explore, 
Was firat my thought: but speeding back to shore 
I deem’d it best to visit first my crew, 
And send out spies the dubious coast to view. 180 
‘As down the hill I solitary go, 
Some pow’r divine who pities human woe 
Sent a tall stag, descending from the wood, 
To col his fervour in the crystal flood ; 
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Luxuriant on the wave-worn bank irehay; 185 
Stretch’d forth, and panting in the sunny ray. 
I launch’d my spear, and with a sudden wound 
Transpierc’d his baek, and fix’d hjm to the ground, 
He falls, and mourns his fate with human cries: 
“Through the wide wound the vital spirit flies. 190 
I drew, and casting on the river side 
The bloody spear, his gather’d feet I ty’d 
With twining osiers which the bank supply’d. 
An ell in length the pliant wisp I weav’d, 
And the huge body on my shoulders heav’d: 195 
Then leaning on the spear with both my hands, 
Upbore my load, and press’d the sinking sands 
With weighty steps, till at the ship I threw 
The welcome burden, and bespoke my crew: 199 
Cheer up, my friends! it is. not yet our fate 
To glide with ghosts through Pluto gloomy gate. 
Food in the desert land, behold! is giv’n, 
Live, and enjoy the providence of heav’n. 
The joyful crew survey his mighty size, 
And on the future banquet feast their eyes, 205 
As huge in length extended lay the beast ; 
Then wash their-hands, and hasten to the feast. 
There, till the setting sun roll’d down the light, 


They sat indulging in the genial rite. 
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When ev'n ng rose, and darkness cover’d o’er 210 

The face of things, we slept along the shore. 

But when the rosy morning warm’d the east, 

My men I summon’d, and these words addrest : 
Followers and friends; attend what I propose: 

Ye sad companions of Ulysses’ woes! 215 

We know not here what land before us lies, 

Or to what quarter now we turn our eyes, 

Or where the sun shall set, or where shall rise. 


Here let us think (if thinking be not vain) 


Ifany counsel, any hope remain, 220 
Alas! from yonder promontory’s brow, 

I view’d the coast, a region flat and low; 

An isle encircled with the boundless flood ; 

A length of thickets, and entangled wood. 

Some smoke I saw amid the forest rise, 995 


And all around it only seas and skies! 

With broken hearts my sad companions stood, 
Mindful of:Cyclops and his human food, 
And horrid Lestrigons, the men of blood. 
Presaging tears apace began to rain; 230 
But tears in mortal miseries are vain. 
Tn equal parts I straight divide my band, 


And name a‘chief each party to command 
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1 led the one, and of the other side . + 
Appointed brave Eurylochus the guide. 235 
Then in the brazen helm the lots we throw; 

And fortune casts Eurylochus to go: 

ile march’d, with twice eleven in his train: 
Pensive they march, and pensive we remain. 

The palace in a woody vale they found, 240 
High rais’d of stone; a shaded space around: 
Where mountain wolves and brindled lions soam, 
(By magic tam’d) familiar to the dome. 

With gentle blandishment our men they meet, 
And wag their tails, and fawning lick their feet. 
As from some feast a man returning late, 246 
His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate, 
Rejoicing round, some morsel to receive 
(Such as the good man ever us’d to give): 
Domestic thus the grisly beasts drew near: 250 
They gaze with wonder, not unmix’d with fear. 
Now on the threshold of the dome they stood, 
And heard a voice resounding through the wood : 
Plac’d at her loom within, the goddess sung; 
The vaulted roofs and solid pavement rung. 235 
O’er the fair web the rising figures shine, 
Immortal labour! worthy hands divine. 

vou, Ul. x 
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Polites to ‘he rest the question mov'd 
(A gallant leader, and a man I lov’d):. 

“What voice celestial, chanting to the loom 260 
(Or nymph, or goddess), echoes from the room? 
Say shall we seek access? With that they call ; : 
And wide unfold the portals of the hall. 

The goddess rising, asks her guests to stay, 
Who blindly follow where she leads the way. 263 
Eurylochus alone of all the band, 

Suspecting fraud, more prudently remain’d. 

Qn thromes around with downy cov’rings grac’d, 

With semblance fair th’ unhappy men she plac’d. 

Milk newly press’d, the sacred flour of wheat, 270 

And honey fresh, and Pramnian wines the treat: 

But venom’d was the bread, and mix’d the bowl, 

With drags of force to darken all the soul: 

Soon in the luscious feast themselves they lost, 

And drank oblivion of their native coast. Q75 

-Instant her circling wand the goddess waves, 

To hogs transforms ’em, and the sty receives. 

No more was_seen the human form divine; 

Head, face, and members, bristle into swine : 

Still curs’d with sense, their minds remain alone, 
‘ And their own voice affrights them when they 

groan. 281 
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Meanwhile the goddess in disdain beftows 
The mast and acorn, brutal food! and stypws 
The fruits of cornel, as their feast, around; 
Now prone and grov'ling on unsdV’ry ground. 285 
Eurylochus with pensive steps and slow, 
Aghast returns; the messenger of woe, 
And bitter fate. To speak he made essay, 
; In vain essay’d, nor would his tongue obey, 
His swelling heart deny’d the words their way: 
But speaking tears the want of words supply, 291 
And the full soul bursts copious from his eye. 
Aflrighted, anxious for our fellows’ fates, 
We press to hear what sadly he relates. 
We went, Ulysses! (such was thy command) 
Through the lone thicket, and the desert land, 
A palace in a woody vale we found 
Brown with dark forests, and with shades around. 
A voice celestial echo’d from the dome, 
Or nymph, or goddess, chanting to the loom. 300 
Access we sought, nor was access deny’d: 
Radiant she came; the portals open’d wide: 
The goddess mild invites the guests to stay : 
They blindly follow where she leads the way. 
T only wait behind, of all the train; 305 


E waited Jong, and ey’d the doors in vain: 
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' The rest ah ids none repass’d the gate; 
And nota man appears to tell their fate. 

I heard, and instant o’er my shoulders flung 
The belt in which my weighty falchion hug; 310 
(A beamy blade) then seiz’d the bended bow, 
And bade him guide the way, resolv’d to go. 

He, prostrate falling, with both hands embrac’d 
My knees, and weeping thus his suit address’d : 

O king belov’d. of Joye! thy servant spare, 315 

And ab, thyself the rash attempt forbear! 

Never, alas! thou never shalt return, 

Or see the wretched for whose loss we mourn. 
With what remains from certain ruin fly, 

And save the few not fated yet to diet 320 

I answer’d stern: Inglorious then remain, 

’ Here feast and loiter, and desert thy train. 
Alone, unfriended, will [ tempt my way; 
The laws of fate compel, and I obey. 324 

This said, and scornful turning from the shore 
My haughty step, I stalk’d the valley o’er. * 

Till now approaching nigh the magic bow'r, 

Where dwelt th’ enchantress skill’d- in herbs of 
° pow’r; 

A form divine forth issu’d from the wood, 

(Immortal Hermes with the golden rod) 330 
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In human semblance. On his bloomyf face 
Youth smil’d celestial, with each op’ning grace. 
He seiz’d my hand, and gracious thus began: 
Ah whither roam’st thou? much-énduring man! 
Q blind to fate! what led thy steps to rove 335 
The horrid mazes of this magic grove? 
Each friend you scek in yon enclosure lies, 
All lost their form, and habitants of sties. 
Think’st thou by wit to model their escape? 
Sooner shalt thon, a stranger to thy shape, 340 
Fall prone their equal: first thy danger know, 
Then take the antidote the gods bestow. 
The plant I give through all the direful bow’r 
Shall guard thee, and avert the evil hour. 
Now hear her wicked arts. Before thy eyes 945 
The bow] shall sparkle, and the banguet rise ; 
Take this, nor from the faithless feast abstain, 
For temper’d drugs and poisons shall be vain. 
Soon as she strikes her wand, and gives the word, 
Draw forth and brandish thy refulgent sword, 350 
And menace death: those menaces shall move 
Her altér’d mind to blandishment and love. 
Nor shun the blessing proffer'd to thy arms; 
Ascend her bed, and taste celestial charms: 
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So shall ther tedious toils a respite find, 355 

And the lost friends return to hamankind. 

But swear her first by those dread oaths that tie 

The pow’rs below, the blessed in the sky; 

Lest to thee naked secret fraud be meant, . 

Or magic bind thee, cold and impotent. 360 
- Thus while he spoke, the sov'reign plant he 

drew, 

Where on tl’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew, 

And sbew’d its nature and its wondrous pow’r: 

Black was the root, but milky-white the flow’r; 

Moly the name, to mortals hard to find, 365 

But all.is easy to th’ ethereal kind. 

This Hermes gave, then gliding off tne glade 

Shot to Olympus from the woodland shade. 

While full of thought, revolving fates to come, 

1 speed. my passage to th’ enchanted dome: 370 

Arriv’d, before the lofty gates I stay’d; 

The lofty gates the goddess wide display’d; 

She leads beforc, and to the feast invites ; 

I follow sadly to the magic rites, 

Radiant. with starry studs, a silver scat ‘ 875 

Receiv’d my limbs; a footstool eas’d my feet. 

She mix’d.the-potion, fraudulent of soul ; 


The poison mantled in the golden bowl. 
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| took, and quaff’d it, confident in heh’: 

Then wav'd the wand, and then the word wesgiv’n. 

Hence to thy fellows! (dreadful she began) 381 

Go, be a beast !——I heard, and yet was man, 

+ Then sudden whirling, like a waving flame, 

My beamy falchion, I assault the dame. 

Struck with unusual fear, she trembling cries, 385 

She faints, she falls; she lifts her weeping eyes. 
What art thou? say! from whence, from whom , 

you came? 

O more than humaa! tell thy race, thy name. 

Amazing strength, thesé poisons to sustain ! 

Not mortal thou, nor mortal is thy brain. 390 

Or art thou he, the man to come (foretold 

By Hermes pow’rful with the wand of gold), 

The man from Troy, who wander’d ocean round ; 

The man for wisdom’s various arts renown’d, 

Ulysses? oh! thy threat’ning fury cease, 895 

Sheathe thy bright sword, and join our hands in 

_ peace; : 

Let mutual joys our mutual trust combine, 

And love, and love-born confidence be thine. 
And how, dread Circe! (furious I rejoin) 


Can love, and Jove-born confidence be mine? 400 
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Beneath thy charms when my companions groan, 

Transferm’d to beasts, with accents not their own. 

O thou of fraudful heart! shall I be led 

To share thy féast-rites, or ascend thy bed; 

That, all unarm’d, thy vengeance may have vent, 

And magic bind me, cold and impotent? 406 

Celestial as thou art, yet stand deny’d; 

Or swear that oath by which the gods are ty’d, 

Swear, in thy soul no latent frauds remain, 

Swear by the vow which never can be vain! 410 
The goddess swore; then seiz’d my hand, and 

led ; 

To the sweet transports of the genial bed. 

Ministrant to their queen with busy care 

Four faithful handmaids the soft rites prepare ; 

Nymphs sprung from fountains, or from shady 

woods, 415 

Or the fair offspring of the sacred floods. 

One o’er the couches painted carpets threw, 

Whose purple lustre glow’d against the view: 

White linen Jay beneath. Another plac’d 

The silver stands with golden flaskets grac’d: 420 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d, 

Fair in the tnidst, with gilded cups around : 
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That in the tripod o’er the kindled pi 

The water pours; the bubbling waters boil: 

An ample vase receives the smoking wave; 425 

And, in the bath prepar’d, my limbs I lave: 

Reviving sweets repair the mind’s decay, 

And take the painful sense of toil away. 

A vest and tunic o’er me next she threw, 429 

Fresh from the bath and dropping balmy dew; 

Then led and plac’d me on the sov reign seat, 

With carpets spread; a footstool at my feet. 

The golden ew’r a nymph obsequious brings, 

Replenish’d from the cool translucent springs; 

With copious water the bright vase supplies 435 

A silver lavér of capacious size. 

I wash’d, The table in fair order spread, 

They heap the glitt’ring canisters with bread ; 

Viands of various kinds allure the taste, 

Of choicest sort and savour, rich repast! 

Circe in vain invites the feast to share; 

Absent I ponder, and absorpt in care. 

While scenes of woe rose anxious.in my breast, 

The queen beheld me, and these words addrest: 
Why sits Ulysses silent and apart, 445 


Some hoard of grief close-harbour’d at his’ heart? 
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Untouch’d (aefore thee stand the cates divine, 

And unregarded laughs the rosy wine. 

Can yet a doubt, or any dread remain, 

When sworn that oath which never can be vain? 
T answer’d, Goddess! humane is thy breast, 

By justice sway’d, by tender pity prest: 

Hl fits it me, whose friends are sunk to beasts, 

To quaff thy bowls, or riot in thy feasts, 

Me wouldst thou please? for them thy cares 

employ, 

And them to me restore, and me to joy. 456 
With that, she parted : in her potent hand 

She bore the virtue of the magic wand. 

Then hast’ning to the sties set wide the door, 

Urg’d forth, and drove the bristly herd before; 

Unwieldy, out they rush’d, with gen’ral cry, 461 

Enormous beasts dishonest to the eye. 

Now touch’d by counter-charms, they change 

again, 

And stand majestic, and recall’d to men. 

Those hairs of late that bristled ev’ ry part, 465 

Fall off; miraculous effect of art! 

Till all the form in full proportion rise, 


More young, more large, more graceful to my eyes. 
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They saw, they knew me, and with eager pace, 
Clung to their master in a long embradgs 470 
Sad, pleasing sight! with tcars each eye ran o’er, 
And sobs of joy re-echo’d through the bow’r: 
Fen Circe wept, her adamantine heart 

Felt pity enter, and sustain’d her part. 

Son of Laertes! (then the queen began) 475 
Oh much-enduring, nuch-experienc’d man! 
Haste to thy vessel on the sea-beat shore, 

Unload thy treasures, and the galley moor; 

Then bring thy friends, sccure from fature harms, 
And in our grottos stow thy spoils and arms. 480 
She said. Obedient to her high command 

_ I quit the place, and hasten to the strand. 
My sad companions on the beach I found, 
Their wistful eyes in floods.of sorrow drown’d 
As from fresh pastures and the dewy field 485 
(When loaded cribs their ev’ning banquet yield) 
The lowing herds return; around them throng 
With’ leaps and bounds their Jate-imprison’d 
young, . 
Rush td their mothers with unraly joy, 
And echoing hills return the tender cry: 490 
* So round me press’d, exulting at my sight, 
With cries and agonies of wild delight, 
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The weepir sailors; nor less fierce their joy 

Than if ret’.rn’d to Ithaca from Troy. 

Ah master! ever honour’d, ever dear, 495 

(These tender words on ev'ry side I hear) 

What other joy can equal thy return? 

Not that lov’d country for whose sight we mourn, 

The soil that nurs’d us, and that gave us breath: 

But ah! relate our lost companions’ death. 500 

" Lanswer’d cheerfal: Haste, your galley moor, 

And bring our treasures and our arms ashore: 

Those in yon hollow caverns let us lay; 

Then rise and follow where [ lead the way. 

Your fellows live: believe your eyes, and come 

To take the joys of Circe’s sacred dome. 506 
With ready speed the joyful crew obey: 

Alone Eurylochus persuades their stay. 

Whither (he ery’d) ah whither will ye run? 

Seek ye to meet those evils ye should shun? 510 

Will you the terrors of the dome explore, 

In swine to grovel, or in lions roar, 

Or wolf-like howl away the midnight hour 

In dreadful watch around the magic bow’r: 

Remember Cyclops, and his bloody deed; 515 


The leader’s rashness made the soldiers bleed, 


a 
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I heard incens’d, and first resolv’d tg speed 
My flying falchion at the rebel’s head.’ 
Dear as he was, by ties of kindred bound, 
This hand had stretch’d him breathless on the 
ground; “520 
But all at once my interposing train 
For mercy pleaded, nor could plead in vain, 
Leave here the man who dares his prince desert, 
Leave to repentance and his own sad heart, 
To guard the ship. Seek we the sacred shades 
Of Circe’s palace, where Ulysses leads. 526 
This with one voice declar’d, the rising train 
Left the black vessel by the murm’ring main. 
Shame touch’d Eurylochus’s alter’d breast, 
He fear’d my threats, and follow’d with the rest. 
Meanwhile the goddess, with indulgent cares 
And social joys, the Jate-transform’d repairs; 
The bath, the feast, their fainting soul renews; 
‘Rich in refulgent robes, and dropping balmy 
dews: 
Brightning with joy their eager eyes behold 535 
Each other’s face, and each his story told ; 
Then gushing tears the narrative confound, 


And with their sobs the vaulted roofs resound. 
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When hush’d their Passion, thus the goddess cries: 
Ulysses, taught by labours to be wise, 540 
Let this short memory of grief suffice. 
‘To me are knowm the various woes ye bore, 
In storms by sea, in perils on the shore; 
Forget whatever was in fortune’s pow’r, 
And share the pleasures of this genial hour. 545 
Such be your minds as ere ye left your coast, 
Or learn’d to sorrow for a country lost. 
Exiles and wand’rers now, where’er ye go, 
Too faithful memory renews your woc; 
The cause remov’d, habitual gricfs remain, 550 
And the soul saddens by the use of pain. 

Her kind intreaty mov’d the gen’ral breast; 
Tir’d with long toil, we willing sunk to rest.’ 
We ply’d the banquet and the bowl we crown’d, 
Till the full circle of the year came round. 533 
But when the seasons, following in their train, 
Brought back the months, the days, and hours 

again; , 

As from a lethargy at once they rise, 
And arge their chief with animating cries.~ 

Is this, Ulysses, our inglorious lot? 560 
And is the name of Ithaca forgot? 
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Shall never the dear land in prospect Tse, 
Or the lov’d palace glitter in our eyes’ 

Melting L heard; yet till the sun’s decline 564 
Prolong’d the feast, and quaff’d the rosy wine: 
But when the shades came on at ev’ning hour, 
And all lay slumb’ring in the dusky bow’r ; 

T came a suppliant to fair Circe’s bed, 
The tender moment sciz’d, and thus J said: 

Be mindful, goddess, of thy promise made; 
Must sad Ulysses ever be delay’d? 571 
Around their lord my sad companions mourn, 
Each breast beats homeward, anxious to return: 
If but a moment parted from thy eyes, 

Their tears flow round me, and my heart complies. 

Go then (she cry’d), ah go! yet think, not FT, 
Not Circe, but the fates your wish deny. 

Ah hope not yet to breathe thy native air! 
Far other journey first demands thy care; 

' To tread th’ uncomfortable paths beneath, 580 
And view the realms of darkness and of death. 
There seek the Theban bard, depriy’d of sight; 
Within, irradiate with prophetic light; 

To whom Persephone, entire and whole, 


Gave to retain th’ unseparated soul: 585 
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The rest are forms, of empty ether made; 
Impassive g:mblance, and a flitting shade. 
Struck at the word, my very heart was dead: 
Pensive I sat; my tears bedew’d the bed; 
To hate the light and life my soul begun, 590 
And saw that all was grief beneath the sun. 
Compos’d at length, the gushing tears supprest, 
And my toss’d limbs now weary’d into rest, 
How shall I tread (I ery’d), ah Circe! say, 
The dark descent, and who shall guide the way ? 
Can living eyes behold the real ms below? 596 
What bark to waft me, and what wind to blow? 
Thy fated road (the magic pow’r reply’d) 
Divine Ulysses! asks no mortal guide. 
Rear but the mast, the spacious sail display, 600 
The northern winds shall wing thee on thy way. 
Soon shalt thou reach old ocean’s utinost ends, 
Where to the main the shelving shore descends; 
The barren trees of Proserpine’s black woods, 
Poplars and willows trembling o’er the floods: 
There fix thy vessel in the lonely bay, 606 
And enter there the kingdoms void of day 
Where Phlegeton’s loud torrents rushing down, 
Hiss in the flaming gulf of Acheron; 
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And where, slow-rolling from the Stygian bed, 
Cocytus’ lamentable waters spread : AY 611 
Where’ the dark rock o’erhangs th’ infernal lake, 
‘And mingling streams eternal murmurs make. 
First draw thy falchion, and on ev'ry side 
Trench the black earth a cubit long and wide; 
To all the shades around libations pour, 616 
And o’er th’ ingredient strow the hallow’d flour: 
New wine and milk, with honey temper’d, bring, 
And living water from the crystal spring. 
Then the wan shades and feeble ghosts implore, 
With promis’d ofl’rings on thy native shore; 621 
_ A barren cow, the stateliest of the isle, 
And, heap’d with various wealth, a blazing pile: 
These to the rest; but to the seer must bleed 
A sable ram, the pride of all thy brecd. 625° 
These: solemn vows and holy off’rings paid, 
To all ‘the phantom-nations of the dead; 
Be next thy care the sable sheep to place 
Pull o’er the pit, and hell-ward turn their face: 
But from th’ infernal rite thine eye withdraw, 630 
And back to ocean glance with rev’rend awe. 
Sudden shall skim along the dusky glades 


Thin airy shoals, and visionary shades, 
VOL, Ill. ’ K 
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Then give sominand the sacrifice to haste, 

Let the > fief’ victims in the flame be cast, 635 

And sacred vows, and mystic song apply’d 

To grisly Plutof and his gloomy bride. 

Wide o’er the pool, thy falchion wav’d around . 

Shall drive the spectres from forbidden ground: 

The sacred draught shall all the dead forbear, 640 

Till awful from the shades arise the seer. 

Let him, oraculous, the end, the way, 

The turns of all thy future fate, display, 

Thy pilgrimage to come, and remnant of thy day. 
So speaking, from the ruddy orient shone 645 

‘The morn conspicuous on her golden throng, 

The goddess with a radiant tunic drest 

My limbs, and o’er me cast'@ silken. vest. 

Long flowing robes, of purest white, array 

The nymph that added lustreto the day: 650 

A tiar wreath’d her head with many a fold; 

Her waist was circled with a zone of gold. 

Forth issuing then, from place to place I flew; 

Rouse man by man, and animate my crew. 

Rise, rise my mates! ’tis Circe gives cominand: 

Our journey calls us; haste, and quit the land. 

All rise and follow, yet depart not all, 

For fate decreed one wretched man to fall. 
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A youth there was, Elpenor was he nam’d, 


Not much for sense, nor much for course, fam’d ; 
The youngest of our band, a vulgar soul 661 
Born but to banquet, and to drain*the bowl. 
He, hot and careless, on a turret’s height 
With sleep repair’d the long debauch of night: 
The sudden tumult stirr’d him where he lay, 665 
And down he hasten’d, but forgot the way; 
Full endlong from the roof the sleeper fell, 
And snapp’d the spinal joint, and wak’d in hell. 
The rest crowd round me with an eager look; 

I met them witha sigh, and thus bespoke: 670 
Already, friends! ye think your toils are o’er, 
Your hopes Already touch your native shore: 

' Alas! far otherwise the nymph declares, 
Far other journey first demands our cares; 
To tread th’ uncomfortable paths beneath, 675 
The dreary realms of darkness and of death: 
To seck Tiresias’ awful shade below, 

And thence our fortunes and our fates to know. 
My sad companions heard in deep despair; 
Frantic’they tore their manly growth of hair; 680 

To earth they fell; the tears began to rain; 


Bat tears in mortal miseries are vain. 
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Sadly they far'd along the sea-beat shore ; 
Still heay"l their hearts, and still their eyes ran 
over, 

The ready victims at our bark we found, 685 
The sable ewe, and ram, together bound: . 

For swift as thought the goddess had been there, 

And thence had glided, viewless as the air; 

The paths of gods what mortal can survey? 


Who eyes their motion ? who shall trace their way? 


SELECT NOTES. 
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BOOK X. 4 


* Voi. Wereach'd £olia's shore} It is difficult to distinguish 
what is truth from what is fiction in this relation. Diodorus, 
who was a Sicilian, speaks of Alolus, and refers to this passage + 
«This is that Zolus,’ says he, € who entertained Ulysses, in his 
voyages he is reported to have been a pious and just prince, and 
given to hospitality, and therefore pia@ abararac, as Homer ex 
presses it.’ But whence has the fable of his being che governor of , 
the winds taken its foundation? Eustathius tells us, that he was a 
very wise man, and one who from long observation could toretet 
what weather was like to follow; others say he was an astronomer, 
and studied chiefly the nature of the winds ; and as Atlas, from his 
knowledge in astrology, was said to sustain the heavens ; so sFvlus, 
from his experience and observation, was tabled to be the ruler or 
disposcr of the winds, But what explication can be given of this 
bag, in which he is said to bind the winds? Eratosthenes, con+ 
tinues Eustatbius, said ‘pleasantly, that we shall then find the 
places where Ulysses voyaged, when we have discovered the artist, 
or cobbler, 1 cxutea, who sewed up this bag of the winds. But 
the Teaon of the fiction is supposed to be this: /Eolus taught the 
use and management of sails, and having foretold’ Ulysses from 
what quarter the winds would blow, he may be said to have 
gathered them into a kind of enclosure, and retained them as use 
should requiré. Diodorus explains it a litle differently, lib. v. 
Mos M rere: THY ‘TOV LOTLO XpiOY TOE VaUTIKESS SErtionynTaToat, 
Ras aeao TNE TE WUEIE Wernuaciag WagarkrverKona, Weodtyely THE 
sixmpiag avsens sveroxwe, ef e tapsav avtyeoy parioc avebats; that 
is, ¢ He taught the use of sails, and having learned trom observing 
the bearing of the smoke and fires (of these Vulcunian islands) 
what winds would blow, he usually toretelé them with exact- 
ness, and from hence he is fabled to be the disposer of the winds. 
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The words of Varro, quoted by Servius, are to the same purpose: 
‘Varro autem dicit hunc insularum regem fuisse, ex quarum 
nebulis e fur Vulcaniz insula preedicens futura flabra ventorum, 
ab imperitis visus est ventos sud potestate retinere.” 

Polybius will not admit that this story of Aolus is entirely 
fable; and Strabo isof the same opinion, that Ulysses was in the 
Sicilian seas; and that there was such a king as olus, he af- 
firms to be truth; but that he met with such adventures is, in- 
-the main, fiction. There may another reason, as Eustathius ob- 
serves, be given for the fiction of binding up the winds in a bag: 
they who practised the art of incahtation or charms, made use of 
the skin of a dolphin, and pretended by certain ceremonies to bind 
or loose the winds as they pleased; and this practice is a sufficient 
ground to build upon in poetry. 

The solution also of Bochart is worth our notice: Homer bor- 
rowed the word Asodoe from the Phoenician Aol, which signifies 
a whirlwind or tempest, from whence the Greeks formed their 
word asada; the Phoenicians observing the king of this island to 
be very expert in foretelling the winds, called him king Aolin, or 
king of the winds and storms; from hence Homer formed a 
proper name, and called him Asos@. It myst be confessed, 

“that this solution is ingenious, and not without an appearance of 
probability. _ 

But having laid together what may be said in vindication of 
this story of olus, justice requires that 1 should not’ suppress 
what has been objected against it by no lessa critic than Longinfts ; 
he observes that a genius naturally lofty sometimes falls into 
trifling; an instance of this, adds he, is what Homer says of the 
bag wherein Aolus enclosed the winds. Cap. vii. wags veg. 

V.3. A floating isle .,] The word in the original is wawr; 
some take it, as Eustathius remarks, for a proper name but 
Aristarchus believes Homer intended to express by it a floating 
island, that was frequently removed by concussions and carth- 
quakes, for it is seen sometimes on the right, at other times on 
the left hand: the like has been said of Delos; and Herodotus thus 
describes the island Echemis in the Egyptian seas. Dionysius, in 
his qweginynoi¢, affirms, that this island is not called by the name 
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of aur, by reason of its floating, but becaus@it ia an island of 
fame, and miuch sailed unto, or aadwrs by navigators; that is, 
NOME, OT OF TOME aTALopdVOIg REILLEYH, OT lying “p seas of great 
navigation: but perhaps the former opinion of Aristafthus may 
be preferable, as it best contributes to raise the wonder and ad- 
miration of the credulous ignorant Pheeaciang, which was the sole 
intention of Ulysses. 

‘These islands were seven in number (but eleven at this day}, 
Strongyle, Hiera, Didyme, Hicesia, Lipara, Erycodes, and Phaeni- 
codes, all lying in the Sicilian seas, as Diodorus Siculus testifies 5 
but differs in the name of one of the islands. 


Strabo is of opinion, that the island called by Homer, the 
olian, is Strongyle; H & Ergolywrn, sors aerupoe re oelyn 
monmeruca, Wavda Bs rev Asdoy axuzas pact, * This island 
Strongyle abounds with subterraneous fires, &c, and here Holus 


is said to have reigned.’ Pliny agrees with Strabo, lib. iii. but 
Dacier understands it to be Lipara, according to Virgil, Zn, lib, 
viii. but in reality the seven were all called the olian islands. 





© Insula Sicanium juxta latus, oliamque 
Erigitur Liparen, fumantibus ardua axis.” 


7 : 
But why is it fabled to be surrounded with a'wall of brasa? Eusta- 
thius says, that this may proceed from its being almost inacces- 
sible; but this reason is not sufficient to give fuundartion to sucha 
fiction, Dacier observes that it is thus described, because of the 
subterranean fires, which, from time to time break out from the 
entrails of this island. Aristotle speaking of Lipara, which is the 
most considerable of te A€olian islands, thus describes it: ¢ all 
night long the island Lipara appears enlightened with fires.’ The 

, same relation agrees with Strongyle, called Strombolo at this day. 

Iwill take the liberty to propose a conjecture, which may 
pethaps not unhappily give a reason of this fiction of the wail of 
brass, from this description of Aristotle: all night fires appear 
(says that author) from this island, and these fires falling upon the 
seas, might cast a rudy reflection round the isfand, which to 
navigators might look like a wall of brass enclosing it. This is 
but a conjecture drawn from appearances ; but to write according 
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to appearances is “ilowable in poetry, wlicre a seem ng or a real 
truth may be used indifferently. 

Ves. looming youths .. and six fair daughters.) Dio- 
dorus Sic&ilus mentions the names of the six sons of Holus, but 
is sitent concerning his daughters, and therefore others, who can 
find mysteries in thopplainest description, assure us, that this is 
not to be understood historically, but allegorically. But what oc- 
casion is there to have recourse to an uncertain allegory, when 
such great names as Polybius, Strabo, and Diodorus, assure us, 
that this relation is in part true history; and if there was really 
such a king as Zolus, why might he not be a father of six sons 
and as many daughters? I should prefer a plain history toa dark 
allegory. 





Vig. dll day they feusty covees 
sees and inusic through the isle resounds.] 


Homer was not unacquainted with the wonders related of this 
island Lipara. ¢ In this island,’ says Aristotle, ‘a monument is 
reported to be, of which they tell miracles: they assure us that 
they hear issuing from it the sound of timbrels or cymbals, plainly 
and distinctly.‘ It is easy to perccive that this is founded upon 
the noise the fires make which are enclosed in the caverns in this 
island, and that Homer alludes to the ancient name of it, which 
in the Phoenician languagé (Meloginin, as Bochart observes) sig- 
nifies the land of those who play upon instruments. We learn 
from Callimachus, in his Hymn to Diana, that Lipara was origi- 
nally called Metigounis. ‘She (Diana) went to find out the Cy- 
clops: she found them in Lipara, for that is the name the isle 
now bears, but anciently it was called Meligounis; they were 
labouring a huge mass of red hot iron,’ &c. So that Homer is 
notall invention, but adapts his poetsy to tradition and ancient 
story. Dacien, 

V. 32. The hills display the Leacon’s friendly: light.] Eustathius 
observes, that these fires were a kind of bexccns kept continually 
burning to direct navigutors: the smc ke gave notice by day, the 
light of the flame by night. Ithaca was environcd with rocks, 
and censeqnently there was a necessity for this care, to guide sca 


ry 
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faring men to avoid those rocks, and to point®ont the places of 
landing with security. 

But is it not an imputation to the wisdom of Ulysses, to suffer 
himself to be surprised with sleep, when he was almost ready to 
enter the ports of his own country? And is it not probable that 
the joy he must be supposed to receive at the sight of it, should 
induce him to a few hours watchfulness? Itis easier todefend his 
sleeping here, than in the thirteenth of the Odyssey: the poet 
very judiciously tells us, that Ulysses for nine days together al- 
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most continually waked and took charge of the vessel, and the 
word xsxunava shews that nature was wearicd out, and that he 
fell into.an involuntary repose ; it can therefore be no diminution 
to his character to be forced to yield to the calls of nature, any more 
than it is to be hungry: his prudence and love of his country suf- 
ficiently appear from the care he took through the space of nine 
days toarrive at it; so that this circumstance must be imputed to 
the infirmity of human nature, and not to a defect of care or wis- 
dom in Ulysses. 5 

V. 50. They said: and (oh curs'd fate) the thongs untound.] 
This relation has been blamed as improbable ; what occasion was 
there to unbind the bag, when these companions of Ulysses might 
have satisfied their curiosity that there was no treasure in it from 
the lightness of it? But Homer himself obviates this objection, 
by telling us that Eolus fastened it in the vessel, as Eustathius 
observes, 


Nou 2 an yrupugn dared... 
V. 94. The shepherd quitting here at night the plain, &c.) This 


passage has been thought to be very difficult; but Eustathius 


makes it intelligible: the land of the Lestrigons was fruitful, and 
fit for pasturage; it was the practice to tend the sheep by day, and 
the oxen by night ; for it was infested by a kind of fy that was 
very grievous to the oxen by day, whereas tHe wool of the sheep 
defended them from it; and therefore the shepherds drove their 
oxen to pasture by night. If the same shepherd who watched 
the sheep by day, could pass the night without sleep, and attend 
the oxen, he performed a double duty, and consequently merited 
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a double reward. “Homer says, that the ways of the night and 
day were near to each cther, that is, the pastures of the sheep 
and oxen, and she ways that led to them, were adjacent ; for the 
shepherd hat drove his flocks home, (or s:cskamy, as Homer ex- 
presses it} could call to the herdsman, who drove his herds to 
pasture, or sfdaav, and be heard with ease, and therefore the 
roads must be adjoining. 

V. 120. The daughier of Antiphates, &c.} It is not evident . 
from whence Ulysses had the knowledge of these particulars ; the 
persons whom he sent to search the land perished in the attempt, 
or were destroyed with the. flect-by the Leestrigons: how then 
could this relation ‘be made to Ulysses? Itis probable that he had 
his information from Circe or Calypso, for Circe in the sequel of 
the Odyssey tells Ulysses, that she was acquainted with all the 
sufferings that he had undergone by sea; and if she, as a goddess, 
knew his adventures, why might she not relate to him these par- 
ticulars ?- Homer a little lower tells us, that the Lestrigons trans- 
fixed (aisigovrse) the companions of Ulysses, and then carried 
them away on their weapons like so many fishes; others prefer 
ttgovrec, that is, connecting them together like a range of fishes 5 
both which very well express the prodigious strength of these 
giants: others choose the word ageraigorlac, or, < they eat them yet 
alive (palpitantes) like fishes.’ The preference is submitted to 
the reader. Eustataivs. 

V. 158. Where Circe dwelt.) Hesiod in his Theogony agrees 
with Homer as tu the genealogy of Circe and Eetes: 


Heriw S anaparh rene wdvin oxsanin 


Tlspoure, Kigenv 76 xas Aion Bachna. 


That is, ‘ Perseis, the daughter of Oceanus, bore to Phoebus, Circe 
and king etes.’ But why are they fabled to be the offspring of 
the sun? Eustathius answers, either from their high birth, asthe 
great personages of antiquity were called Atcfessie, or the sons of 
Jupiter, arid the sun in the ancient mythology represented that 
deity ; or from their extraordinary beauty, which might be com. 
pared. to the sun ; or from their illustrious actions. But perhaps 
the whole might be derived from the way of speaking mong the 
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Orientals ; at this day we are informed from tie best historians, 
that such language’ prevails in the eastern countries, and kings 
and great personages are called the brothers or offspring of the 
sun, “4 

This wa is a mountain or promontory in Italy: perhaps 
originally an island, and still keeping the resgmblance of it. Thus 
Procopius, Gothicorum, lib. i. ‘Cerceium haud modico tractu 

«in mare porrectum insulz speciem fert, tam praeternavigantibus 
quam terrestri itinere preetereuntibus :* and Strabo, lib. v. Kigxetoy 
op mnoialov Sadat vt nas shsci, But isthe relation that Homer 
makes of this island, and of Circe, agreeable to truth? Un- 
doubtedly it is not ; but Homer was very well acquainted with the 
story of Medea, and applies what was reported of that enchantress 
to Circe, and gives the name of Rea to the island of Circe, in 
resemblance to ia, a city of Colchos, the country of Medea 
and Hetes, ‘That Homer was not a stranger to the story of 
Medea is evident, for he mentions the ship Argo in the twelfth 
Odyssey, in which Jason sailed to Colchos, where Medea fell in 
love with him ; so that though Circe be a fabled dcity, yet what 
Homer says of her was applicable to the character of another 
person, and consequently a just foundation for a story in poetry. 
‘With this opinion Strabo agrees. 

V.218. Or where the sun shall set, or where shall rise.] The 
interpretations of this passage are various$ some, says Eustathius, 
judge these words not to proceed from the ignorance of Ulysses, 
but that they are the language of despair suggested by his con- 
tinual calamities: for how could Ulysses be ignorant of the east 
or west, when he saw the sun rise and set every day? Others 
understand it to signify, that he was ignorant of the clime of the 
world (om woop xd2a1@-) in which this island lay. Strabo 
was of opinion, that the appearances of the heavenly bodies, as 
the stars, é&c. were different in this island from the position which 
he had ever before observed in any country, and therefore he might 
well confess his ignorance, and express his concern for his almost 
desperate condition. He wnderstands by ows all that region throygh 
which the sun passes opposite to the north. It is true, that the 
four quarters of the world may be supposed to he here mentioned 


. 
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by Ulysses ; nag Shay express the southern parts through which 
the sun passes, and fop@» the opposite quarter, which may be said 
comparatively to be fap@, or dark? And then the tising and 
setting cae xia will undeniably denote the eastern and western 
yegions. Spondanus is of opinion, that Homer intended to ex- 
press the four quartegs of the world, otherwise the second verse is 
a tautology, Dacier calls it an explication of the first description. 
And indeed the mind of man is apt to dwell long upon any object > 
by which itis deeply affected, as Ulysses must here be supposed 
to be, and therefore he might enlarge upon the sentiment adyanced 
in the former | line. The meaning then will be this. I know not, 
says that hero, where this island lies, whether east or west, where 
the sun rises, or where he sets. } should therefore understand 
Ulysses to mean, that he knows not how the island lies with re. 
spect to the rest of the world, aud especially to Ithaca, bis own 
country.. This is evident from his conduct when he sailed from 
Formiz, the land of the Leestrigons ; for instead of making toward 
the east; where Ithaca Jay, he bore to this island of Circe, which 
lies on the west of Formia. 

V. 242, Where mountain wolves and trindled lions, &e.) There 
is a beautiful moral couched under this fable or allegory: Homer 
‘intended to teach, as Eustathius remarks, that pleasure and sen- 
suality debase men into beasts. Thus Socrates understood it, as 
Xenophon informs us, Perhaps, adds Dacier, by the fawning 
wolves and lions that guard the portals of Circe's palace, the poet 
means to represe! ttendants of such houses of debauchery, 
which appear gentle and courteous, but are in reality of a brutal 
disposition, and move dangerous than Hons. But upon what 
foundation is this fable built ? Many writers inform us, that Circe 
was a famous courtezan, 1 that her beauty drew her admirers 
as it were by enchantment. ‘hus Horace writes, 








“..4s Circes pocula nosti, 





Quz si cum so; 





ts stultus, cupidusque bibisset, 
Sub domin’ Meretrice fuisset turpis ct excors, , 
Vixisset canis immundus, vel amica luto sus,’ 


itis evident that Ulysses had @ very intimate commerce with 
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Circe, for Hesiod writes that he had two sons by her, Agrius ant 
Latinus, who afterwards reigned in Tuscany; other authors call 
them Nausithous and Telegonus. 


. 


Kigen 3” Hades Suyamng umepovidas 
Tewar’ Odvcon® rarlosppor tv sqeheril 
Aygo, 25 Adler. 


, Dionysius Halicarnassus and Aristotle mention Telegonus as the 
son of Circe and Ulysses, who afterwards slew his father with the 
bone of a fish inadvertently. Thus Horace, 


© Telegoni juga parricide.’ 

But then, is not this intrigue a breach of morality, and con- 
jugal fidelity in that hero? I refer the reader to note on ver. 198 
of the fifth book of the Odyssey: ¥ shall only add that the notions 
of morality are now very different from what they were in former 

» ages, Adultery alone was esteemed criminal, and punished with 
death by the ancient heathens; concubinage was not ogly per- 
mitted, but thought to be honourable, as appears from the prac- 
tice, not only of heroes, but even of the pagan deities ; and con- 
sequently this was the vice of the age, not in particular of Ulysses. 
But there is a stronger. objection against Ulysses, and.it may be 
asked, how is he to be vindicated for wasting no less space than 
a whole year in dalliance with an harlot? Penelope and his country 
seem both forgotten, and consequently he appears to neglect his 
own (c-establishment, the chief design of the Odyssey; what 
adds some weight to this observation is, that his companions 
seem more sensible of his long absence from his country, and ree 
gret ic more than that hero; for they awake him out of his dream, 
and entreat him to depart from the island, It is therefore necessary 
to take away this objection: fer if it be unanswerable, Ulysses is 
guilty of all the miseries of his family and country, by neglecting 
to redress them by returning, and therefore ke must ccasc to be 
an herop and is no longer to be proposed as a pattern of wisdom, 
and imitation, as he is in the opening of the Odysscy. But the 
stay of Ulysses is involuntary, and consequently irrcproachable ; 
he is in the power of a deity, and therefore not capable of depart 
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ing without her prmission: this is evident ; for upon the remon- 
strance made by his companions, he dares not undertake his 
voyage without her dismission. His asking consent plainly shews 
that it ws not safe, if practicable, to go away without it; if he 
had been a free agent, her leave had been unnecessary ; it is true, 
she tells him she wi not detain him any longer against his in- 
clinations ; but this does not imply that his stay till then had been 
voluntary, or that he never had entreated to be dismissed before, - 
but rather intimates the contrary : it only shews that now at last 

+ she is willing he should goaway. But why should Ulysses stand 
in need: of being admonistied by his companions? Does not this 
imply that he was unmindful of. returning ? ‘This is only an evi- 
dence that they were desirous to return as well as he; but he 
makes a wise use of their impayjence, and takes an occasion from 
their importunities to press for an immediate dismission. 

In short, I am not pleading for perfection in the character of 
Ulysses : human nature allows it not, and therefore it is not to be 
ascribea to it in poetry. But if Ulysses were here guilty, his 
character ceases to be of a piece: we no longer interest ourselves 
in his misfortunes, since they are all owing to his own folly: the 
nature of the paem requires, that he should be continually endea- 

-vouring to restore his affairs: if then he be here sunk into a 
lethargy, his character is at once lost, his calamities are a just 
punishment, and the moral of the Odyssey is destroyed, which is 
to shew wisdom and virtue rewarded, and vice and folly punished 
by the death of the suitors and the re-establishment of Ulysses. 

V. 195, &e. We went, Ulysses! (such was thy command,)] 
We have here a very lively picture of a person in a great fright, 
which wasadmired, observes Eustathius, by the ancients. There 
is not only a remarkable harmony in the flowing of the poetry, 
but the very manner of speaking represents the disorder of the 
speaker; he is in too great an emotion to introduce his speech by 
any preface, he breaks at once into it, without preparation, as if 
he could not scon enough deliver his thoughts. Longinus quotes 
these lines as an instance of the great judgment of Homer: there 
is nathing, says that critic, which gives more life to a discourse, 
than the taking away the connexions and conjunctions; when 
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the discourse is not bound together and embarrassed, it walks and 
slides along of itself, and will want very little oftentimes of going 
faster even than the thought of the orator: thus in Xenophon, 
* Joining their bucklers, they gave back, they fought, they slew, 
they died together ;’ of the same nature is that of Eurylochus: 


. 


« We went, Ulysses —such was thy comthand — — 
Access we sought — nor was access deny'd : 
Radiant she came — the portals open'd wide, &c. 
Jonly wait behind — of all the train; 
I waited long — and ey’d the doors in vain: 
‘The rest are yanish'd — none repass'd the gate.’ 
These periods thus cut off, and yet pronounced with precipitation, 
are signs of a lively sorrow 3 which at the same time hinders, yet 
forces him to speak. 
Many sudden transitions are to be found in Virgil, of equat 
beauty with this of Homer. 


V. 361. + Lhe sov'reign plant he drew, sg 
. Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark'd it grew, &c.] 





This whole passage is to be understood allegorically. Mercury is 
reason, he being the god of science: the plant which he gives ac 
a preservative against incantation is instruction ; the root of it is 
black, the fower white and sweet; the root denotes that the 
foundation or principles of instruction appear obscure and bitter, 
and are distasteful at first, according to that saying of Plato, ¢ The 
beginnings of instruction are always accompanied with reluctance 
and pain.’ The flower of Moly is white and sweet; this denotes 
that the fruits of instruction are sweet, agreeable, and nourishing. 
Mercury gives this plant; this intimates, that all instruction is 
-the gift of heaven: Mercury brings it not with him, but gathers it 
from the place where he stands, to shew that wisdom is not con- 
fined to places, but that every where it may he found, if heaven 
‘vouc hsafes to discover it, and we are disposed to receive and fol- 
low it. Thus Isocrates understands the allegory of Moly ; he adds, 
Thingay nivas esCav avrnc, 7026 Marv arb& rtuxoy xdla yada, dao 
wu Tidug waidtiag Agmcorila, nr xas To nbv was reodyeor. € The 
root of Moly is bitter, but the flower of it white as milk, to de- 
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note the excellenCy of instruction, as wellas the pleasure and utility 
ofitin theend.’ He further illustrates the allegory, by adding 
Kazerag re eaidtiac ss nas pon paral ixehug, adda pron, Xe. 
That is, “the fruits of instruction are not only white as milk, but 
sweet, though they spring from a bitter root.’ Eustatusus. 

Maximus Tyriu also gives this story an allegorical sense, 
Dissert. xv. Avtov yatv roy Olverta wy! ogasy af ewavdnats ove popets 
evrilermw® agin cali, taro avte 79 ex Kignns Mardy, vero v0 
ty Sadatln xendyuvev; that is, ‘Dost thou not observe Ulysses, 
how by opposing virtue to adversity he preserves his life? This is 
the Moly that protects him fron: Circe, this is the scarf that de- 
livers him from the storm, from Polypheme, from hell,’ &e, 
See also Dissert. xix. 

it is pretended that Moly is an Egyptian plant, and that it was 
really made use of as a preservative against enchantments: but I 
believe the Moly of Mercury, and the Nepenthe of Helen, are of 
the same production, and grow only in poctical ground. 

V. 579. Ltook, and quaff'd it, confident in heav'n] It may 
be askec. if Ulysses is not as culpable as his companions, in drink- 
ing this potion? Where lies the difference? and how is the alle- 
gory carried on, when Ulysses yields to the solicitation of Circe, 
that is pleasure, and indulges, not resists, his appetites? The 
moral of the fable is, that all pleasure is not unlawful, but the 
excess of it: we may enjoy, provided it be with moderation. 
Ulysses does not taste til! he is fortified against it; whereas his 
companions yielded without any care or circumspection ; they in- 
dulged their appetites only, Ulysses takes merely out of a desire 
to deliver his associates: he makes himself master of Circe, or 
pleasure, and is not in the power of it, and enjoys it upon his 
own terms: they are slaves to it, and out of 4 capacity ever to re- 
gain their freedoms but by the assistance of Ulysses. The general 
moral of the whole fable of Circe is, that pleasure is as dreadful 
anenemy as danger, and a Cisce as hard to be conquered as a 
Polypheme. . 

V. 414, Four faithful handmaids, &c.] ‘This large description 
of the entertainment in the palace of Circe, is particularly ju- 
dicious ; Ulysses is in an house of pleasure, and the poet dwell, 
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upon it, and shews How every circumstance. conwibutes to pro- 
mote and advance it. The attendants are all nymphs,, and’ the 
bath and perfumes usher in the feast and wines. The four verses 
that follow are omitted by Dacier, and they are marked is Eustas 
thius as superfluous; they are to be foung in other parts of the 
Odyssey; but that, I confess, would be no aggument why they 
should not stand here (such repetitions being frequent in Homer), 
af they had a due propriety, but they contain a tautology. We sce 
before a table spread for the entertainment of Ulysses, why then 
‘should that circumstance be repeated ? If they are omitted, there 
will no chasm or incoherence appesr, and therefore probably they 
Were not originally inserted here by Homer. 

V. 485. ds from fresh pastures and the dewy field, &c.] If thia 
simile were to be rendered literally, it would run thus ; ¢ ag calves 
secing the droves ot cows returning at night when they are filled 
with their pastarage, run skipping out to meet them; the etalls no 
longer detainghem, but running round their dams they fill the 
plain with their lowings, &c.’ Ifa similitude of this naturd were 
to be introduced into modem poetry, IL am of opinion it would 
fall under tidicule for want of delicacy: but in Teality, images 
drawn from nature, anda fural life, have always a very good 
effect ; in particular, this before us enlivens a melancholy descrip- 
tion of sorrows, and so exactly expresses in every point the joy of 
Ulysses’s companions, we see them in the very description. To 
judge rightly of comparisons, we are not to examine if the subject 
from whence they are derived be great or little, noble or familiar, 
but we are principally to consider if the image produced be clear 
and lively, if the poet have skill to dignify it by poetical words, 
and if it perfectly paipts the thing it is intended to represent. ~ 
This rule fully vindizates Homer: though he frequently paints 
low life, yet he never uses tolls which are not noble; or if he 
uses hamble words or phrases, it is with so much art, that, as 
Dionysius observes, they become noble and harmonious. In 
short, a tép may be used with propriety and elegance in a simili- 
tude by a Virgil, and the sun may be dishonoured by a Mavius; 
& mean thought expressed in noble terms being more tolerable, 
than a noble thonghe disgraced by mean expressions, Things 
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that have an iatrinsic greatness need only to be barely repre- 
sented to fill the soul with admiration, but it shews the skill ofa 
poet to raise a tow subject, and exalt common appearances into 
dignitys 


V.579. Far other journey see 
To tread th’ uncomfortable paths beneath.] 


There should in all the episodes of epic poetry appear a convee 
nience, if not a necessity of every incident; it may therefore be 
asked what necessity there is for,this descent of Ulysses into hell, 
to consult the shgde of Tiresias? Could not Circe, who was a 
goddess, discover to him all the future contingencies of his life? 
Eustathius excellently answers this objection: Circe declares to 
Ulysses the necessity of consulting Tiresias, that he may learn 
from the mouth of that prophet, that bis death was to be from 
the occan ; she acts thus in order to dispose him to stay with ber, 
after his return from the regions of the dead ; or, ifghe cannot per 
suadg, him to stay with her, that she may at least secure him from 
returning to her rival Calypso: she had promised him immor- 
tality, but by this descent, he will learn that it is decreed that he 
should receive his death from the ocean; for he died by the bone 
of a sea-fish called Xiphias. Her love for Ulysscs induces her not 
to make the discovery herself, for it was evident she would not 
find credit, but Ulysses would impute it to her love, and the de- 
sire she had to deter him from leaving her island. This will appear 
more probable, if we observe the conduct of Circe in the future 
parts of the Odyssey : she relates to him the dangers of Seylla and 
Charybdis, of the oxen of Phoebus, and the Sirens; but says 
nothing concerning his death: this likewise gives an air of proba- 
bility to the relation. The isle of Circe Was adjoining to Seytla 
and Charybdis, &c. und consequently she may be supposed to 
be acquainted with those places, and give an acceunt of them to 
Ulysses with exactness, but she leaves the decrees of heaven and 
the fate of Ulysses to the narration of the prophet, it best suiting 
his character to see into futurity. By the descent of Ulysses into 
hell may be signified that a wise man ought to be ignorant of 
nothing ; that he ought to ascend in thought into heaven, and un- 
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derstand the heavenly appearances, and be acquMinted with what 
is contained in the bowels of the earth, and bring to light the 
secrets of nature; that he ought tg know the nature of the soul, 
what it suffers, and how it acts after it is separated 4om the 
body. Eusratuius. | . 

V. 584. To whom Persephone, &c.) Horeer here gives the 
reason why Tiresias should be consulted, rather than any other 
ghost, because 


Te ve detves eemedar size 
This expression is fully explained, and the notion of the soul 
after death, which prevailed among the ancients, is set in a clear 
light, verse 92, and 124, of the xxiiid book of the Hiad, to which 
passages. I refer the readers. But whence had Tiresias this 
privilege above the rest of the dead? Callimachus ascribes it to 
Pluto: 


Kar pov sure Sain, eremunnr® sy vexvecst 
Volare, pasyaro F421 B Aytoir+, 


Tully mentions this pre-eminence of Tiresias in his first book of 
Divination, Perhaps the whole fiction may arise from his great 
reputation among the ancients for prophecy ; and in honour to 
his memory, they might imagine that his soul after death retained 
the same superiority, Ovid, in his Mctamorphoses, gives us avery 
jocular reason for the blindness and prophetic knowledge of Ti- 
resias, from a matrimonial contest between Jupiter and Juno. 
Cato Major, as Plutarch in his Political Precepts informs us, ap- 
plied this verse to Scipio, when he was made consul contrary to 
the Roman statutes : 


Ou0g cormwilas, v0 82 oxias aicouer, 


But I ought not to suppress what Diodorus Siculus relates 
concerning Tiresius.+ Biblioth, lib. iv. he tells ds, that he had 
a daughter named Daphne, a priestess at Delphi: Mag’ ns gare 
xi roy ovoiiiny Opangor orchana rev eer apilgsapacyer, Kozpancar ony 
aay womew. That is, < From whom it is aid, that the poet 
Homer received many (of the Sibyls) verses, and adorned his own 
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poetry with thes:.’ If this be true, there lay a debt of gratitude 
upon Homer, and he pays it honourably, by this distinguishing 
character, which he gives to the father. An instance of a worthy 
dispositiyn in the poet, and it remains at once an honour to Tire- 
sias, and a monument of his own gratitude. 

V.602. Soon shalt thou reach old Ocean’s utmost ends, &c.] 
This whole scene is excellently imagined by the poet, as Eusta- 
thius observes; the trees are all barren, the place is upon the_ 
shores where nothing grows; and all thiPrivers are of a melan- 
choly signification, suitable to tke ideas we have of those infernal 
regions. Ulysses arrives at thisaplace, where he calls up theshades 
of the dead, in the space of one day; from whence we may con- 
jecture, that he means a place that lies between Cuma and Baia, 
near the lake Avernus, in Jialy; which, as Strabo remarks, is 
the scene of the necromancy of Homer, according to the opinion 
of antiquity. He further adds, that there really are such rivers as 
Homer mentions, though not placed in their true situation, ac- 
cording to the liberty allowable to poetry. Others write, that the 
Cimmerii once inhabited Italy, and that the famous cave of Pau- 
sitipe was begun by them about the time of the Trojan wars: 
here they offered sacrifice to the manes, which might give occae 

. Sion to Homer's fiction, The Grecians, who inhabited these 
places, after the Cimmerians, converted these dark habitations into 
stoves, baths, &c, 

Silius Italicus writes, that the Lucrine Jake was anciently called 

Cocytus, lib, xii, 


* Ast hic Lucrino mansisse vocabula quondam 
Cocyti memorat.’ .... 


It.is also probable, that Acheron was the ancient name of Aver- 
nus, because Acherusia, a large water near Cuma, flows into it 
by concealed passages. Silius Italicus informs us, that Avernus 
was also culled Styx : . 


“Iie olim populis dictum Styga, nomine verso, 
Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia monstrat Avernum,’ 


Here Hannibal offered sacrifice to the manes, as it is recorded by 
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Livy: and Tully affirms it from an ancient poet, Yrom whom he 
quotes the following fragment : 
€ Inde in vicinia nostra Averni lacus, 
Unde anima excitantur obscura umbra, 
Alti Acherontis aperto ostio.” 
' s Pe ¥ cal 

This may seem to justify the observation that Acheron was once 
ahe name of Avernus, though the words are capable of a different 


interpretation. 


ELEVENTH BOOK 
or THE 


ODYSSEY. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


THE DESCENT INTO HELL, 


Ubysses continues bis narration, How he arrived at the Jand of 
the Cimmerians, and what ecremonies he performed to invoke 
the dead. The manner of his descent, and the apparition of the 
shades: his conversation with Elpenor, and with Tiresias, who 
int€rms him in a prophetic manner of his fortunes to come. 
He meets his mother Anticlea, from whom he learns the state 
of his family. He sees the shades of the ancient heroines, 
afterwards of the heroes, and converses in pasticular with Aga- 
memnon and Achillés. Ajax keeps at a sullen distance, and 
disdains to answer him He then beholds Tityus, Tantalus, 
Sysiphus, Hercules: till he is deterred trom further curiosity by 
the apparition of horrid spectres, and the cries of the wicked in 
torments, 
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BOOK XL. 


* Now to the shores we bend, a mournful train, 
Climb the tall bark, aitd launch into the main; 
At once the mast we rear! at once unbind 
The spacious sheet, and stretch it to the wind: 
Then pale and pensive stand, with cares oppyest, 5 
And solemn horror saddens ev'ry breast. 

A fresh’ning breeze the magic pow’r supply’d, 
While the wing’d vessel flew along the tide; 
Our oars we shipp’d: ‘all day the swelling sails 
Full fom the guiding pilot catch’d the gales. 10 
Now sunk the sun from his aérial height, 
And o’er the shaded billows rush’d the night: 
‘When lo! we reach’d old Ocean’s utmost bounds, 
Where rocks control his waves with ever-during 
mounds, : 
There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 15 
‘The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells ; 
The sun ne’er views th’ ‘uncomfortable seats, 


When radiant he advances, or retreats: 
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Unhappy race! whom endless night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in 
shades. 20 

The ship we gnoor on thes obscure abodes; 
Disbark the sheep, an off’ring to the gods; 

And hell-ward beuding, o’er the beach descry 
The dolesome passage to th’ infernal sky. 

The victims, vow’d to each Tartarean pow’r, 25 
Eurylochus and Perimedes bore. 

Here open’d hell, all hell I here implor’d, 
And from the scabbard drew the shining sword ; 
And trenching the black earth on ev'ry side, 
A cavern form’d; a cubit long and wide. 30 
New wine, with honey-temper’d milk, we bring, 
Then living waters from the crystal spring; 
O’er these was strew’d the consecrated flour, 
And on the surface shone the holy store. 

Now the. wan shades we hail, th’ infernal 

gods, . "35 

To speed our course, and waft us o’er the floods: 
So shall a barren heifer from the stall 
Beneath the kifife upon your altars fall; 
So in our palace, at our sufe return, : 


Rich with unnumber'd gifts the pilé shall burn; 
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So shall a ram the largest of the ees 41 
Black as these regions, to Tiresias blecd. 7 
Thus solemn rites and holy vaws we paid 
To all the phantom-nations of the“dead. 
Then died the sheep; a purple torrent flow’d, 45 
And all the caverns smok’d with streaming blood 
When lo! appear’d along the dusky coasts, 
Thin, airy shoals of visionary ghosts; 
Fair, pensive youths, and soft enamour’d maids; 
And wither’d elders, pale and wrinkled shades; 50 
Ghastly with wounds the forms of warriors slain 
Stalk’d with majestic port, a martial train: 
These and a thousand more swarm’d o’er the 
ground, P 
And all. the dire assembly shriek’d around. 
Astonish’d at the sight, aghast I stood, 55 
And a cold fear ran shiv'’ring through my blood; 
Straight I command the sacrifice to haste, 
‘Straight the flay’d victims to the flames are cast, 
"And mutter’d vows, and mystic song apply’d 
To grisly Pluto, and his gloomy bride. 60 
Now swift I wav’d my,falchion o’er the blood; 
Back started the pale throngs, and trembling 
stood, 
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Round the lack trench the gore untasted flows, 
Till awful from the shades Tiresias rose. 
There wand’ring through the gloom, I first 
survey’d, 65 
New to the realms of death, Elpenor’s shade; ~ 
His cold remains all naked to the sky 
On distant shores unwept, unburied lie. 
Sad at the sight I stand, deep fix’d in woe, 
And ere I spoke the tears began to flow. 70 
O say what angry pow’r Elpenor led 
To glide in shades, and wander with the dead? 
How could thy soul, by realms and seas disjoin’d, 
Onutfly the nimble sail, and leave the lagging 
wind? 7 
The ghost reply’d: Te hell my doom I owe, 75 
Demons accurst, dire ministers of woe! 
My feet, through wine unfaithful to their weight, 
Betray’d me tumbling from a tow’ry height: 
Stagg’ring I reel’d, and as I reel’d I fell, 
Lux’d the neck-joint—my soul descends to hell. 
But lend me aid, [ now conjure thee lend, 81 
By the soft tie and sacred name of friend! - 
By thy fond consort! by thy father’s cares! 
By lov'd Telemachus’s blooming years! 
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For well I know that soon the heav’niy pow’rs 85 
Will give thee back to day and Circe’s shores : 
There pious on my cold remains attend, 
There call to mind thy poor departed friend, 
The tribute of a tear is all I crave, : 
And the possession of a peaceful grave. 90 
But if unheard, in vain compassion plead, - 
Revere the gods, the gods avenge the dead! 
A tomb along the wat’ry margin raise, 
The tomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
To shew posterity Elpenor was. 95 
There high in air, memorial of my name, ~ 
Fix the smooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 
To whom with tears; These rites, O mournful 
- shade, 
Due to thy ghost, shall to thy ghost be paid. 99 
Still as I spoke the phantom seem’d to moan, 
Tear follow’d tear, and groan succeeded groan. 
But-as my waving sword the blood surrounds, 
The shade withdrew, and mutter'd empty sounds. 
There as the wond’rous visions I survey’d, 
All pale ascends my royal mother’s shade: 105 
A queen, to Troy she saw our legions pass; 


Now a thin form is all Anticlea was! 
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Struck at thd sight I melt with filial woe, 
And down my cheek the pious sorrows flow: 
Yet as‘I shook my falchion o’er the blood, 110 
Regardless of ber son the parent stood. 
When lo! the mighty Theban I behold; 
To guide his steps he bore a staff of gold: 
Awful-he trod! majestig fas his look! 
And from his holy lips these accents broke: 115 
Why, mortal, wand’rest thou from cheerful 
day, 
To tread the downward melancholy way? 
What«angry gods to these dark legions led 
Thee yet alive, companion of the dead? + 119 
But sheathe thy poniard, while my tongue relates 
‘Heav'n’s stedfast purpose, and. thy future fates, 
While yet he spoke, the prophet I obey’d, 
And in the scabbard plung’d the glitt’ring blade. 
Eager he quaff’d the gore, and then exprest . 124 
Dark things to come, the counsels of his breast. 
Weary of light, Ulysses here explores, 
A prosp’rous voyage to his native shores : 
But know—by me unerring Fates disclose . 
New trains of dangers, and new scenes of woes; 
Isee! I see, thy bark by Neptune tost, 130 
For injur’d Cyclops, and his eye-ball lost ! 
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Yet to thy woes the gods decree an end, 

If heav’n thou please; and how to please attend! 
Where on Trinacrian rocks the gcean roars, 134 
Graze num’rous herds along the v@rdant stiores; 
Though hunger press, yet fly the dang’rous prey, 
The herds are sacred to the god of day, 

Who all surveys with his extensive eye, 

Above, below, on earth and in the sky! 

Rob not the god, and so propitious gales 140 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy sails; 

But if his herds ye seize, beneath the waves 

I see thy friends o’erwhelm’d in liquid graves! 
The diveful wreck Ulysses scarce survives! 
Ulysses at hig country scarce arrives! 145 
Strangers thy guides! nor there thy labours end, 
New foes arise, domestic ills attend! 

There foul adult’rers to thy bride resort, 

And lordly gluttons riot in thy court. 149 
But vengeance hastcs amain? These eyes behold 
The deathful scene, princes on princes roll’d! 
That done, a people far from sea explore, 

Who ne’er knew salt, or heard the billows roar, 
Or saw gay vessel stem the wat’ry plain, 


4A painted wonder flying on the main! 155 
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Bear on thy back an oar: with strange amaze 

A shepherd meeting thee, the oar surveys, 

And names a van: there fix it on the plain, 

To.calmh the géd that holds the wat'ry reign; 

A threefold off’ring to his altar bring, 160_ 

A bull, aram, a boar; and hail the ocean-king. 

But hdme return’d, to each ethereal pow’r 

Slay the due victim in the genial hour: 

So peaceful shalt thou end thy blissful days, 

And steal thyself from life by slow decays: 165 

Unknown to pain, in age resign thy breath, 

When" late stern Neptune points the shaft with 
death, 

To the dark grave retiring as to rest, 

Thy people blessing, by thy people blest! 

Unerring truths, O man, my lips relate; 170 
This is thy life to come, and this is fate. 

To whom unmov’d: If this the gods prepare; 
What heav’n ordains, the wise with courage bear, 
But say, wh yonder on the lonely strands, 
Unmindful of her son, Anticlea stands? 175 
Why to the ground she bends her downcest eye? 
Why is she silent, while her son is nigh? 

The latent cause, O sacred seer, reveal ! 


Nor thjs, replies the seer, will I conceal. 
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Know; to the spectres, that thy bev’rage taste, 
The scenes of life recur, and actions past; 181 
They, seal’d with truth, return tle sure replys 
The rest, repell’d, a train oblivious “fy. 
~ The phantom-prophet ceas’d, and sunk from 
sight 2 ; 
To the black palace of eteTnal night. 185 
Still in the dark abodes of death L stood, 
‘ When near Anticlea mov’d, and drank the blood. 
Straight all the mother in her soul awakes, 
189 
Com’st thou, my son, alive, to realms beneath, 


And owning her Ulysses, thus she speaks : 


The dolesome realms of darkness and of death: 

Com’st thou alive from pure, ethereal day ? 

Dire is the region, dismal is the way! 

Here lakes profound, there floods oppose their 
waves, 

. There the wide sea with all his billows raves! 195 
Or (sinee to dust proud Troy submits her tow’rs) 
Com’st thoa a wand’rer from the Phrygian shores? 
Or say, since honour call’d thee to the field, 

Hast thou thy Ithaca, thy bride, beheld? 
Source of my life, I ery’d, from earth I fly 
To seek Tiresias in the nether sky, 201 
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To learn my doom ; for tost from wac to woe, 
In ev’ry land Ulysses finds a foe: 
Nor have these eves beheld iny native shores; 204 
Since in the diist proud Troy submits her tow’rs. 
But, when thy soul from her sweet mansion 
fled, 
x © 
Say, what distemper gawe thee to the dead? 
Has life's fair lamp declin’d by slow decays, 
Or swift expir'd it in a sudden blaze? 
Say, if my sire, good old Laertes, lives? 210 
If yet Telemachus, my son, survives? 
Say, by his rule is my dominion aw’d, — 

Or crush’d by traitors with an iron rod? 

_Say, if my spouse maintains her royal trust, 
Though. tempted chaste, and obstinately just? 215 
Or if no more her absent lord she wails, 

But the false woman o’er the wife prevails? 

Thus I, and thus the parent-shade returns: 
Thee, ever thee,.thy ‘faithful consort mourns: 
Whether the night descends, or day prevails, 220 
Thee she by night, and thee by day bewails: 
Thee in Telemachus thy realm obeys; * 

In sacred groves celestial rites he pays, 

And shares the banquet in superior state, 204 


Grae’d with such honours as become the great. 
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Thy sire in solitude foments his care: z 
The court is joyless, for thou art not there! 

No costly carpets raise his hoary head, 

No rich embroid’ry shines to gracé his bed; 

E’en when keen winter freezes in the skies, 230 
Rank’d with his slaves, on earth the monarch lies: 
Deep are his sighs, his visage pale, his dress 

The garb of woe and habit of distress, 

And when the autumn takes his annual round, 
The leafy honours scatt’ring on the ground; 235 
Regardless of his years, abroad he lies, 

His bed the leaves, his canopy the skies, 

This cares on cares his painful days consume, 


. And bow his ege with sorrow to the tomb! 


For thee, my son, I wept my life away; 240 
For thee through hell’s eternal dungeons stray: 
Nor came my fate by ling’ring pains and slow, 
Nor bent the silver-shafted queen her bow; 

No dire disease bereav’d me of my. breath ; 

Thou; thou, my son, wert my disease and death; 
Unkindly with my love my son consnir'd, 246 
For thee I liv’d, for absent thee expir'd, . 

Thrice in my arms I strove her shade to bind, 
Thrice thro’ my arms she slipp’d like emply wind 


Or dreams, the yain illusions of the mind, 230 
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Wild with despair, I shed a copious tide 
Of flowing tears, and thus with sighs reply’d: 
Fy'st thou,lov'’d shade,while thus fondly mourn? 
Turn to my artis, to my embraces turn! 
Is it, ye pow’rs that smile at human harms, 255 
Too great a bliss to weep within her arms? 
Or ha§ hell’s queen an empty image sent, 
That wretched I might e’en my joys lament? 4 
O son of woe, the pensive shade rejoin’d, 
O most inur’d to grief of all mankind! 260 
Tis not the qucen of hell who thee deceives: 
All, afi are such, when life the body leaves; 
No more the substance of the man remains, 
Nor bounds the blood along the purple veins: 
: These the funereal flames in atoms bear; 265 
To wander with the wind in empty air; 
While the impassive soul reluctant flies, 
Like a vain dream, to these infernal skies. 
But from the dark dominions speed thy way, 
And climb the steep ascent to upper day; 270 
To thy chaste bride the wond’rous story tell, 
The woes, the horrors, and the laws of hetl. 
Thus while she spoke, in swarms hell’s empress 
brings 
Daughters and wives of heroes and of kings; 
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Thick,and more thick they gather round the blood, 
Ghost throng’d on ghost (a dire assembly) stood ! 
Dauntless. my sword I seize: the airy crew, 
Swift as it flash’d along the gloom, withdrew; 

* Then shade to shade in mutual forms succeeds, 
iat “Her race recounts, and their ijlustrious deeds. 280 
Tyro began: whom Yareat Salmoneus bied; 

The royal partner of fam’d Cretheus’ bed. 

For fair Enipeus, as from fruitful urns 

He pours his wat’ry store, the virgin burns; 
Smooth flows the gentle stream with wanton pride, 
And in soft mazes rolls a silver tide. ~ 236 
As on‘his banks the maid enamour’d roves, 

The monarch of the deep beholds and loves; 

In her Enipeus’ form and borrow’d charms, 

The am’rous god descends into her arms: 290 
Around, a spacious arch of waves he throws, 
And high in air the liquid mountain rose; : 
Thus in surrounding floods tonceal’d he proves 
The pleasing transport, and completes his loves, 
Then softly sighing, he the fair addrest, 295 
And.as he spoke her tender hand he prest. 

Hail, happy nymph! no vulgar births are ow’d 


To. the prolific raptures of a god: 
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Lo! when nine times the moon renews her horn, 
Two brother heroes shall from thee be born; $00 
Thy early care the future worthies elaim, 

To point them f& the arduous paths of fame; 

But in thy breast th’ important truth conceal, 
Nor dare the secret of a god reveal: 304 
For know, thou Neptune view’st! and at my nod 
Earth trembles, and the waves confess their god. 

He added not, but mounting spurn’d the plain, 
Then plung’d into the chambers of the main. 

Now in the time’s full process forth she brings 
Jove’s dread vicegerents, in two future kings; $10 
O’er proud Tolcos Pelias stretch’d his reign, 

And godlike Neleus rul’d the Pylian plain: 

Then fruitful, to her Cretheus’ royal bed 

She gallant Pheres‘and fam’d Aison bred: 

From the same fountain Amythaon rose, B15 

Pleas’d with the din of war, and noble shout of 
foes. . 

There mov’d Antiope with haughty charms, 
Who bless’d th’ almighty thund’rer in her arms: 
Hence sprung Amphion » hence brave Zethus came, 
Founders of Thebes, and men of mighty name; 
Though bold in open field, they yet surround 
The town with walls, and mound inject on mound; 


. 
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Here ramparts stood, there tow’rs rose high inair, 
And here through sev’n wide portals rush’d the 
war, ‘i 824 
There with soft step the fair Al&mena trod, 
“Who bore Alcides to the ‘thund’ring god; 
“™ And Megara, who charm’d the son of Jove, 
And soften’d his stern sol to tender love. ° 
Sullen and sour with discontented mien 329 
Jocasta frown’d, th’ incestuous Theban queen; 
With her own son she join’d in nuptial bands, 
Though father’s blood imbru’d his murd’rous 
hands: 
The gods and men the dire offence detest, 
The gods with all their furies rend his breast: 
In lofty Thebes he wore th’ imperial crown, 935 
A pompous wretch! accurs’d upon a throne. 
The wife self-murder'd from a beam depends, 
‘And her foul soul to blackest hell descends; 
” ‘Thence to her son the choicest plagues she brings, 
And the fiends haunt him with a thousand stings. 
And now the beauteous Chloris Fdesery, 341 
A lovely shade, Amphion’s youngest joy! 
With gifts unnumber’d Neleus sought her arms, 


Nor paid too dearly for unequall’d charms; 
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Great in Orchomenos, in Pylos great, 345 
He sway’d the sceptre with imperial state. 
Three gallant sons the joyful monarch told, 
Sage Nestor, Periclimenus the bold, 
And Chromius last; but of the softer race, 
One nymph alone, a miracle of grace. 3507 
2 ‘Kings on their thrones or lovely Pero burn, 
The sire denies, and kings rejected mourn. 
To him alone the beauteous prize he yields, 
Whose arm should ravish from Phylacian fields 
The herds of Iphyclus, detain’d in wrong; 335 
Wild, furious herds, unconquerably strong! 
This dares a seer, but nought the seer prevails, 
: In beauty’s cause illustriously he fails; 
Twelve moons the foe the captive youth detains 
In painful dungeons, and coercive chains; 360 
The foe at Jast, from durance where he lay, 
His art revering, gave him back to day; 
Won by prophetic knowledge, to fulfil 
The stedfast purpose of th’ almighty will. 
With graceful port advancing now I spy’d 
Leda the fair, the godlike Tyndar’s bride: 366 
Hence Pollux sprung who wields with furioussway 


The deathful gauntlet, matchless in the fray: 
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And Castor glorious on th’ embattled plain 
Curbs the proud steed, reluctant to the rein: “szo 
By turns they visit this ethereal sky, 
And live alternate, and alternate die: 
* In hell beneath, on earth, in heav’n above 
i “Reign the twin-gods, the fav’rite sons of Jove. 
There Ephimedia trod, the gloomy plaid, 375 | 
Who charm’d the monarch of the boundless main; 
Hence Ephialtes, hence stern Otus sprung, 
More fierce than giants, more than giants strong; 
Theearth o’erburden'd groan’d beneath their weight, 
None but Orion e’er surpass’d their height: 380 
The wond’rous youths had scarce nine winters told, 
When highain air, tremendous to behold, 
Nine ells aloft they rear’d their tow’ring head, 
And full nine cubits broad their shoulders spread. 
Proud of their strength and more than mortal size, 
‘The gods they challenge, and affect the skies; 
' Heav’d on Olympus tott’ring Osga stood ; 
On Ossa, Pelion nods with all his wood: 
Such -were they youths! had they to manhood 
* grown, . 
Almighty Joye had trembled on his throne. 390 
But ere the harvest of the beard began 
To bristle on the chin, and promise man, 
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iis shafts Apollo aim’d; at once they sound, 
And stretch the giant-monsters o’er the ground. 
There mournful Phedra with sad Procris 
mnoves, ~ : 395 
Both beauteous shades, both hapless in their loves; _ 
And near them walk’d with solemn pace and slow, 
. Sad Ariadne, partner of, aheir woe; 
The royal Minos Ariadne bred, 
She Theseus lov’d; from Crete with Theseus fled; 
Swift to the Dian isle the hero fies, 401 
And tow’rds his Athens bears the lovely prize; 
There Bacchus with fierce rage Diana fires, 
The goddess aims her shaft, the nymph expires, 
There Clymené, and Mera I behold ; 405 
There Eri phylé weeps, who loosely sold 
Her lord, her honour, for thie lust of gold. 
But should I all recount, the night would fail, 
Unequal to the melancholy tale; 
And all-composing rest my nature craves, 410 
Here in ‘the court, or yonder on the waves: 
In you I trust, and in the heav’nly pow’rs, 
To land Ulysses on his native shores. — 
He ceas’d; but left so charming gn their ear 


His voice, that list’ning still they seem’d to hear, 
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Till rising up, Areté silence broke, * 
Stretch’d out her snowy hand, and thus she spoke: 
What wond’rous man heayin sends Us in our 
guest! - 
* Through all his woes the hero shines confest; 
~ His comely port, his ample frame express 420 
A manly air, majesiic in gistress, * 
He, as my guest, is my peculiar care ; 
You share the pleasure,—then in bounty share; 
To worth in misery, a rev’rence pay, 
And with a gen’rous hand reward his stay; 425 
For since kind heay’n with wealth our realm has 
‘blese’d, * 
Give it to heav’n, by aiding theslistress’d. 
Then sage Echeneus, whose grave, rev’rend 
brow 
The hand of time had silver’d o’er with snow, 
Mature in wisdom rose: Your words, he cries, 
Demand obedience, for your words are wise. 
Bat let our king direct the glorious way 
To gen’rous acts; our part is to obey. 
While life informs these limbs, (the king re* 
ply’d) | 
Well to deserve, be all my cares employ’d; 435 
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But here this‘night the royal guest detain, 
Till ‘the sun flames along th’ ethereal plain: 
Be it my task to send with ample stores 
The stranger from our hospitable shores: 
Tread you my steps! "Tis mine to lead the race, - 

* The first in glory, as the first in place. 441 ras 

To whom the prince: This night with joy I stay, 

: O monarch great in virtue as in sway! 
If thou the circling year my stay controul, 
To raise a bounty noble as thy soul; 445 
The circling year I wait, with ampler stores 
And fitter pomp to hail my native shores : 
Then by my realms due homage would be paid ; 
For wealthy kings are loyally obey’d! 449 
“ Oking! for sich thou art, and-sure thy blood 
Through veins (he cry’d) of royal fathers flow’d; 
Unlike those vagrants who on falsehood live, 
Skill’ in smooth tales, and artful to deccive; 
Thy better soul ‘abhors the liat’s part, 
Wise is thy. oice: and noble is thy heart. 4: 


x 
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Thy words like music ev’ry breast controul, 
Steal through the ear, and win upon the seul; 
Soft, as some song divine, thy story flows, 
Nor better could the muse record thy woes. 
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But say, upon the dark and dismal coast #60 
Saw’st thou the worthies of the Grecian host; 
The godlike leaders who, in battle slain, : 

Fell before Troy, and npbly pres?d the plain? 
“And Jo! a length of night behind remains, 464 
~ ‘The ev’ning stars still mount th’ ethereal plains. 
Thy tale with raptures would hear thee tell, 
Thy woes on carth, the wond’zous scenes in hell, 
Till in the vault of heav’n the stars decay, 
And the sky reddens with the rising day. 

O worthy of the pow’r the gods assign, 470 

(Ulysses thus replies) a king in mind! 

Since yet the early hour of night allows 

Time for diseourse, ‘and time for soft repose, 

If scenes of misery can entertain, 

Woes | unfold, of woes a dismal train. A475 
Prepare to hear of murder and ‘of blood; ' 

Of godlike heroes who uninjur’d stood 

Amidst a war of spears in foreign lands, 

Yet bled at home, and bled by female hands. 

Now summon’d Proserpine to hell’s black hall 
‘The heroine shades; thex vanish’d at her call. 481 

When lo!,advane’d the forms of heroes slain 
By stern Egysthus, a majestic train, 


And high above the rest, Atrides press’d the plain. 
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He quaft’ d the gore; nd straight his soldier knew, 
And ‘from his eyes pour’d down the tender dew; 
His arms he stretch’d; his arms the touch deceive, 
Nor in the fond*embrace,embraces give; 
His substance vanish’d, and his strength decay’d,, 
Now all Atrides is an empty shade. 490 
- MoV at the sight, Iefor a space resign’d 
To soft affliction all my manly mind; 
At last with tears—Oh what relentless doom, 
Imperial phantom, bow’d thee to the tomb? 
Say, while the sea, and while the tempest raves, 
Has fart oppress’d thee in the roaring waves, 
Or nobly seiz’d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and slaughter, and the clash of arms? 
The ghost returns: O chief of humankind 
_ For active courage and a patient mind; 500 
Nor while the sea, nor while the tempest raves, 
Has fate oppress’d me on the roaring waves; 
Nor nobly seiz’d me in the dire alarms 
Of war and ‘slaughter, and the clash of arms. 
Stabb’d by a murd’rous hand Atrides died, 505 
A foul adult’rer, and a fajthless bride; a 
E’en in my mirth and at the friendly, feast, 
O’er the full bowl, the traitor stabb’d his guest — 
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Thus by the gory arm of slaughter falls 
The stately ox, and bleeds within the stalls. 310 
But not with me the direfal murder ends, 

These, these éxpir’d? thgir crime,ahey were my 

S friends: . 

“Thick as the boars, which some luxurious lord 
Kills for the feast, to eroyn the nuptial board. 
When war has thunder’d with its loudest storms, 
Death thou hast seen in all her ghastly forms ; 
In duel met her on the listed ground, 

When hand to hand they wound return for wound ; 
But never have thy eyes astonish’d view'd » 

So vile a deed, So dire a scene of blood. 520 
Fen in the flow of joy, when now the bowl 
Glows in our veins, and opens ev’ry soul, 

We groan, we faint; with blood the dome is dy’d, 
And o’er the pavement floats the dreadful tide— 
Her breast all gore, with lamentable cries, 525 
The bleeding innocent Cassaidra dies! 

Then though pale death froze cold in ev’ry vein, 
My sword I strive to wield, but striye in vain; 
Nor didemy trait'ress wife these eye-lids close, 
Or decently in,death my limbs compose, 530 
O woman, woman, when to ill thy mind 


Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend: 
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And such was mine! who bascly plung’d her sword 
Through the fond bosom where she reign’d ador’d! 
Alas! I hop’d, the toils of war o’ercome, 535 
To meet soft quiet and resose at home: 
Delusive hope! O wife, thy deeds disgrace 
The perjur’d sex, and blacken all the race; 
. And should ‘posterity one virtaous find, 
Name Clytemnestra, they will curse the kind. 540 
O injur’d shade, I ery’d, what mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman rose! 
By woman here thou tread’st this mournful strand, 
And Gfeece by woman lies a desert land. 
Warn’d by my ills beware, the shade replies, 
Nor trust the sex that is so rarely wise; 546 
When. earnest to explore thy secret breast, 
Unfold some trifle, but conceal the rest, 
But in thy consort cease to fear a foe, 
For thee she feels sincerity of woe: 580 
When Troy first bled’ beneath the Grecian arms 
She shone unrivall’d with a blaze of charms, 
Thy infant son,her fragrant bosom prest, 
Hung at her knee, or wanton’d at her breast; 
But now the years a num’rous train have ran; 555 


The blooming boy is ripen’d into man; 
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Thy eyes shall see him burn with noble fire; | 
The sire shall bless his son, the son his sire: 
But my Orestes never met these-eyes, ‘ 
Without one look the wérder’d father dies ; 560 
“Then from a wretched friend this wisdom learn, 
* Een to thy queen dis: suis "d, unknown, return j 3 
For since of womankind sv few are just, 
Think all are false, nor e’en the faithful trast. 
But say, resides my son in royal port, 565 
In rich Orchomenos, or Sparta’s court ? 
Or say, in Pyle? for yet he views the lig shy 
Nor glides a phantom through the realms of night. 
Then I: Thy suit is vain, nor can I say 
If yet he breathes in realms of cheerful day; 570 
Or pale or wan beholds these nether skies: 
Truth I revere; for wisdom never lies. 
Thus in a tide of tears our sorrows flow, 
And adds new horror to the realms of woe; 
Till side by side along the dreary.cgoast “875 
‘Advane’d Achilles’ aud Patroclus’ ghost, 
A friendly pair! near these the Pylian stray’d, 
And tow'ring Ajax, an illystrious shade! 
War was his jay, and pleas’d with loud alarms, 
None but Pelides brighter shone in arms. 580 
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Through ‘the thick gleom his friend Achilles 
knew, 
And as he speaks the tears descend in dew: 
Com’st thos alive to iiew the Stygian bounds, 
Where the wan spectre$ walk eternal rounds ; 
Nor fear’gt the dark and dismal waste to tread, 
Throng’d with pale ghasts, familiar with the dead? 
To whom with sighs: I pass these dreadful gates 
To seek the Theban, and consult the fates: 
For still distress’d I rove from coast to coast, 
Lost to my friends, and to my country lost. 590 
But sure the eye of time beholds no name 
So blest as thine in all the rolls of fame; 
Alive we hail’d thee with our guardian gods, 
“And dead, thou rul’st a king in these abodes. 
Talk not of ruling in this dol’rous gloom, 595 
Nor think vain words (he ery’d) can ease my doom. 
Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to: sottie poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the sceptred monarch of the dead. 
But say, if in my steps my son proceeds, 
And emulates his godlike father’s deeds? 
Tf at the clash of arms, and shout of foes, 
Swells his bold heart, his bosom nobly glows? 
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Say if my sire, the rev’rend Peleus, reigns 605 
Great in his Pthia, and his throme maintains; 
Or weak and old, my youthful aran demands, 
To fix the sceptre stedfasy in his hands? 
Q might the lamp of life fekindled burn, 
“And death release me from the silent ura! 610 
This arm that thunder'd oer the Phrygian plain, 
And swell’d the ground with mountains of the 
slain, 
Should vindicate my injur’d father’s fame, 
Crush the proud rebel, and assert his claim. 
Illustrious shade (1 ery%d), of Peleus’ fates 615 

No circumstance the voice of fame relates: 
But hear with-pleas’d attention #he renown, 
The wars and wisdom of thy gallant son: 
With me from Scyros to the field of fame 
Radiant in arms the blooming hero came. 620 
When Greece assembled all her hundred states 

; To ripen counsels, and decide debates ; 
Tleav’ns! how he charin’d us with a flow of sense, 
And won the heart with manly eloquence! 
He first was seen of all the peers to rise, 625 
The third in wisdom, where they all were wise ; 
But when to try the fortune of the day, 


Host mov’d tow’rd host in terrible array, 
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Before the van, impatient for the fight, 

With martial p&t he strode, and stern delight; 

Heaps strew'deon heaps peneath his falchion 
groan ‘a, ft 

And monuments of dead deform’d the ground. 

The time would fail should I in order tell 

What foes were vanfuish’d, and what numbers 
fell: ’ 

Tfow, lost through love, Eurypylus was slain, 635 

And round him bled his bold Cetwan train. 

To Tyey no hero came of nobler line, 

Or if of nobler, Memnon, it was thine. 

When Ilion in the horse receiv’d her doom, 
And unseen armies ambush'd in itfwomb; 640 
Greece gave her latent warriors to my care, 
’Twas mine on Troy to pour th’ imprison’d war: 
Then when the boldest bosom beat with fear, 
When the stern eyes of heroes dropp’d a tear; 
Fierce in his Jeok his ardent valour glow’d, 645 
Flush'd in his cheek, or sally’d in his blood; 
Indignant ip the dark recess he stands, 

Pants for the battle, and the war demands; 
His voice breath’d death, and with a martial air 


He grasp’d his sword, and shook his glitt’ring spear. 
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And when the godsour armswith conquest crown’d, 
When Troy’s proud bulwarks smok’d upon the 
ground, ‘ . 

Greece to reward her solcfer’s gallaht toils i 

Fleap’d high his navy with unnumber’d spoils. 
Thus great in glory, from the din of yar 655 

Safe he return’d, without ene hostile scar; ~ 

Though spears in iron tempests rain’d around, 

Yet innocent they play’d, and guiltless of a wound. 
While yet I spoke, the shade with transport 

glow’d, : 

Rose in his majesty, and nobler trod ; ™ 660 

With haughty’ stalk he sought the distant glades 

Of warrior-kings, and join’d th’ illustrious shades. 
Now without number ghost by ghost arose, 

All wailing with unutterable woes. 

Alone, apart, in discontented mood, 665 

_ A gloomy shade, the sullen Ajax stood; 

For ever sad with proud disdain he pin’d, 

And the lost arms for ever stung his mind; 

Though to the contest Thetis gave the laws, 

And Palias, by the Trojans, judg’d the cause, 670 

Oh why was I yictorious in the strife; 


O dear-bought honour with so brave a life! 
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With him the strength of war, the soldiers’ pride, 

Our second hope to great Achilles died ! 

Touch’a at the sight from tears I searce refrain, 

And tender sotvow thrillf in ev'ry vein; 676 

Pensive and sad I stand, at length accost 7 
With acgents mild th’ inexorable ghost: 

Sill burns thy rage! and can brave souls re- 
sent 5 679 
Fen after death? Relent, great shade, relent! 
Perish those arms which by the gods’ decree 
Accurs’t our atmy with the loss of thee! 
With thee we fell; Greece wept thy hapless fates ; 
‘And shook astonish’d through her hundred states ; 

_ Not more, when great Achilles press’d the ground, 
And breath’d his manly spirit through the wound. 
O deem thy fall not ow’d to man’s decree, 

Jove hated Greece, and punish’d Greece in thee! 
Turn then, O, peaceful turn, thy wrath controul, 
And calm the yagitig tempest of thy soul. 690 : 
While yet I speak, the shade disdains to stay, 
In silence tyrns, and sullen stalks away. 
Touch’d ‘at his sour retreat, through deepest 
night, : a 
Through hell’s black bounds I had pursw’d his fight, 
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And fore’d the stubborn spectre to reply; 695 
But wond’rous visions drew my curious eye. 
High on a throne, tremendous to behold, 

Stern Minos waves a mice of burhish’d gold; 
“Around ten. thousand thotsand spectres stand 
Through the wide dome of Dis, a trembling band. 

Still as they plead, the fhsal lots he rolls, ~ 701 

Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls. 

There huge Orion of portentous size, 

Swift through the gloom a giant-hunter flies ; 

A pond’rous mace of brass with direful avery 705 

* Aloft he whirls, to crush the savage ae; 

Stern beasts in frains that by his truncheon fell, 

Now grisly farms, shoot o’er the lawns of hell. 

There Tityns large and long, in fetters bound, 

O’erspreads nine acres of infernal ground; 710 

Two rav’nous vultures, furious for their food, 

Scream o’er the fiend, and riot in his blood, 

Incessant gore the liver in hi8 breast, 

‘Th’ imntortal liver grows, and gives th’ immortal 

feast: 
For as a’er Panopé’s enamell’d plains 715 
Latona journey’d to the Pythian fanes, 
With haughty love th’ audacious monster strove 


To force the goddess, and to rival Jove. 
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There Tantalus dling the Stygian bounds + 

Pours out deep groans; (with groans all hell re- 

sounds) 7 p 720 

Fen in the circling floodgrefreshment craves, 

And pines with thirst amidst a sea of waves: 

When to the water he his lip applies, 

, Back ffom his lip the trgach’rous water flies. 
Above, beneath, around his hapless head, 725 
Trees of all kinds delicious fruitage spread ; 
There figs sky-dy’d, 2 purple hue disclose, 

Green looks the olive, the pomegranate glows, 
There angling pears exalted scents unfold, 
And yellow apples ripen into gold§ 730 
The fruit he strives to seize: but blagts arise, 
Toss it on high, and whirl it to the skies. 
I turn’d my eye, and as I turn’d survey’d 
A mournful vision! the Sisyphian shade; 
With many a weary step, and many a groan, 735 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone; 
The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down, and smokes along the 
ground. | $ 7 
Again the restless orb his toil renews, 


Dust mounts in clouds, and sweat descends in dews. 
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Now I the strength of Hercules behold, 741 
A tow’ringsspectre of gigantic mould,- 7 
A shadowy form! for high in heav’n’s abodes 
Himself resides, a god among the gods; + 
There in the bright assemblies of the skies, 745 
‘He nectar quafls, and Hebe crowns his joys. 
Here hoy'ring ghosts, Ikke fowl, his shade sure 

round, 

And clang their pinions with terrific sound ; 
Gloomy as night he stands, in act to throw 
Th’ aérial arrow from the twanging bow. 750 
Around his breast a wond’rous zone is roll", 
Where woodlan’. monsters grin in fretted gold: 
There sullen lions sternly seem to roar, 
The bear to growl, to foam the tusky boar; 
There war and havoc and destruction stood, 755 
And vengeful murder ved with human blood. 
Phus terribly adorn’d the figures shine, 
Inimitably wrought with skill divine. 
The mighty ghost advane’d with awful look, 
Aud turning his grim visage, sternly spoke: 760 

O exercisd in grief! by arts refin’d! 
O taught to bear the wrongs of base mankind ! 
Such, such was I! still tost from care to care, 


While in your world I drew the vital air! 
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FE’en I who from the Lora of thunders rose, 765 

Bofe toils and dangers, and a weight cf woes ; 

To a bese monarch still a slave confin’d, 

(The hardest bendage tora gen’rous mind!) 

Down to these worlds L-trod the dismal way, x 

And dragg’d the three-mouth’d dog to upper day: : 

Eren bell f conquer’d, tifrough the friendly aid 

Of Maia’s offspring and the martial maid. 

Thus he, nor deign’d for our reply to stay, 
But turning stalk’d with giant-strides away. 
Curious to view the Kings of ancient days, 775 

The mihiy dead that live in endless praise, 

Resoly’d I stand; and haply had Survey’d 

The godlike Theseus, and Pirithous’ shade; 

But swarms of spectres rose from deepest hell, 

With bloodless visage, and with hideous yell, 780 

They scream, they shriek; sad groans and dismal 
sounds ; ° 

Stun my: scear’d earg, and pierce hell’s utmost 
bounds,** : 5 

No more my heart the dismal din sustains, 

And my cold*blood hangs shiv’ring in my, veins; 

Lest gorgon rising from ‘th’ infernal lakes, 785 


4 . 
With horrors arm’d, and curls of hissing snakes, 
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Should fix me, stiffen’d at the monstréus sight, 

A stony image, in cternal night! : . 

Straight from the direful coast to purer air 

1 speed my flight, and to my mates repair: 790 
“My mates ascend the ship; they strike their oars; 
~The mountains lessen, and retreat the-shores; 

Swift o’er the waves we'tly; the fresh’ning-gales 

Sing through the shrouds, and stretch the swelling 


sails. 


SELECT NOTES ,. 


To 


F a BOOT XL 


The ancients call this book Nexvoavleia, or Nexva, the book ¢ 
of Necromancy ; because (says Eustathius) it contains an inter-* 
view between. Ulysses and the shades of the dead. 

¢ Virgl has not only borrowed the general design from Homer, 
but imitated many particular incidents. L’Abbé Fiaguier, in the 
Memoirs of literature, gives his judgment in favour of the Roman 
poet, and justly observes, that the end and design of the journey 
is more important in Virgil than in Homer. Ulysses descends to 
consult Tiresias, Aineas his father, Ulysses takes a review of the 
shades of celebrated peisons that precedad his times, or whom he 
knew atf{ro-, who have no relation to the story of the Odys- 
sey: /Eneas receives the history of his own posterity; his 
father instructs him how to manage the lralifia war, and how to 
conclude it with honour; that is, to lay the foundations of the 
greatest empire in the world; and the poet, by w very happy ad- 
“dress, takes an opportunity to pay a noble compliment to his patron 
Augustus. In the Aineid there is a magnificent description of the 
descent and entrance into hell; and the diseases, cares, and ter= 
rors that neas sees in his‘journey, are very happily imagined, as 
an introduction into the regions of death: whereas in Homer 
there is nothing so noble, we scarce are able to discover the place 
where the poet Jays ‘his scepe, or whether Ulysses continues be- 
tow or above the grpuad. Instead of a descent into hell, it seems 
rather a conjuring up, or an evocation of the dead frSm hell 3 
according to the words of Horace, who undoubtedly had this 
passage of Homergn his thaughts, Satire viii, lib. 1. 

6 





*.. .. Scalpere terram «+ 





Unguibus, et pullam divellere mordicusgagnam 
Coeperunt; cruor in fossam confusus, ut inde 
Manes elicerent, animas responsa daturas.” 
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But if it be understood of an evocation only, hor stall we account 
for several visions and descriptions in the conclusion of this book ? 
Ulysses sees Tantalus in the waters of hell, and Sisyphus rolling, 
a stone up an infernal mountain; these Ulysses could not conjure 
up, and consequently must,be supposed to Save entered at least the 
borders of those infernal regionss In short, Feaguier is of opinion, 
that Virgil profited more by the Frogs of Aristophanes than by 
Homer: and Mr. Dryden prefers the sixth book of the AEneid to 
the eleventh of the Odyssey, I think with very great reason. 

1 will take this opportunity- briefly to mention che original of 
all these fictions of infernal rivzrs, judges, &c. spoken of by 
Homer, and repeated and enlarged by Virgit. They are of Egyp- 
tian extract, as Mr, Sandys (that faithf" traveller, and judicious 
poet) observes, speaking <f the mummies of Memphis, p. 134. 

« These ceremonies performed, they laid the corpse in a boat 
to be wafted over Acherusia, a lake on the south of Memphis, by 
one person only, whom they called Charon; which gave Or- 
pheus the invention of his infernal ferryman; an ta-favoured 
slovenly fellow, as, Virgil describes him, /Eneid vi. About this 
lake stood the shady ‘temple of Hecate, with the ports of Cocytus 
and Oblivion, separated by bars of brass, the original of like fables, 
When landed on the other side, the bodies were brought before 
certain judges: if convicted of an evil life, they were deprived of 
burial; if otherwise, they were suffered to be interred.’ This 
explication shews the foundation of thase ancient fables of Charon, 
Rhadamanthus, é&c. and also that the poets had a regard to truth 
in their inventions, and grounded even their fables upon some 
remarkable customs, which grew obscure and absurd only be- 
cause the memory of the customs to” which they allude is lost to 
posterity. 2s 

I will only add from Dacier, that this book is an evidence of 
the antiquity of the opinion of thesoul’s immortality. It is upon 
this that the most ancient of all divinations was fotinded, I mean 
that which was performed by the evocation of the dead. There 
is a very remarkable instance of this in the holy Scriptures, in an 
age not very distant from that of Homer. Saul consults one of 
these infernal agents to call up Samuel, who appears, or some evil 
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spirit in his forngand predicts his impending death and calamities. 
This is a pregnant instance of the antiquity of necromancy, and 
sthat“ie was not Gf Homer's invention 5 jt prevailed lang before his 
days among the Chaldeans, and spread over all the oriental world. 
Aischylus has a tragedy intitled Pers, in which the shade of 
Darius iy called up, jike that of Samuel, and foretels queen Atossa 
all her misfortunes. Thus it as that there was a foundation 
for what Homer writes; he only embellishes the opinions of an-, 
tiquity with the ornaments of poetry. 

Tmyst c€afess that Ilomer gives a miserable account of a 
future state; there is not a perepn described in happiness, unless 
perhaps it be Tiresias; the good and the bad secm all in the same 
condition: whereas Virgil has an Welt for the wicked, and an 
Elysium for the just. Though perhaps it may be a vindication of 


Homer to say, that the notions of Virgil of a future state were dif- 
ferent from thosg of Homer; according to whom hell might only 
bea Teceptacle for the vehicles of the déad, and that while they 
were in men their ggny or spirit might be in heaven, as appears 
from what is said of the e:twrs of Hercules i in this _xith book of 
the ne Oye 


V.15. Lhere in a lonely land, and gloomy eels, 
The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells.} 


It is the opinion of many commentators, that Homer constantly 
in these voyages of Ulysses makes use of a fabulous Scography ; 
but perhaps the contrary opinion in many places may be true: in 
this passage, Ulysses in the space of one day sails from the island 
of Circe to the Cimneerians: now it is very evident from Herodotus 
and Strabo, that they inhabited the regions near the Bosphorus, 
and consequently UtySses could not sail thither in the Cofnpass of 
a day 5 and therefore, says Strabo, the poet removes not only the 
Cimmerians, but their climate and darkness, from the northern 
Bosphorus inte Cafapania in Italy. 

But that there really were a pgople in Italy named Cinfmerians 
is evident from the testimony of many authors. So Lycophron 
plainly understands this passage, and relates tHfese adventures as 
performed in Italy. He recapitulates all the vayages of Ulyascs, 
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and mentioning the descent into hell, and the C'mmerians, he 
immediately describes the infernal rivers, and adds (speaking of 
the Apennin.), 


. 
Ef ov va warra yurda, xar wacat uyyor 


Tinfas, nas’ Avoowrty ehnovras x Sova. rm 
= 
That is, ‘From whence all the civers, andall the fountains flwo 


through the regions of Italy Arid these lines of Tibullus, 


*Cimmerion etiam obscuras accessit ad arces, 
Queis nunquam candent: dies apparuit ortu, 
Sive supra terras Phoebus, s€u curreret infra.’ 


are understood by all interpreters to denote the Italian Cimmerians, 
who dwelt near Baia and the lake Avernus ; and therefore Homer 
may be imagined not entirely to follow a fabulous geography, It 
is evident from Herodotus that these Cimmerians were anciently 
a powerful nation; for pcssirg into Asia (says that author in his 
Clio) they possessed themselves of Sardis, in the tire « “Ardyes, 
the son of Gyges. If so, it is possible they might make several 
settlements in differcnt’ parts of the world, and call those settle- 
nients by their original name, Cimmerians, and consequently 
there might be Itilian, as well as Scythian Cimmerians, 

“It must be allowed, that this horrid Tegion is well chosen for 
the descent into hell: it is described as a land of obscurity and 
horrors, and happily imagined to introduce a relation concerning 
the realms of death and darkness. 

V. 31, New wine, Bin honey-tenper'd milk.) The word in 
the original is, peruxgelor, which, {as Eustathius observes) the 
ancients constantly understood to imply a mixture of honey 





and milk; but all writers who succeeded Hamer as constantly 
used it to’signify a composition of water mixed with honey. The 
Latin poets have borrowed their magical rites from Homer, 
This libation is made to all the departed shades - 7 but to what pur- 
pose (objects Eustathius) should these rites be paid to the dead, 
when it is evident from the subsequent relation that they were 
ignorant of these :eremontes till ‘they had tasted the libation? 
He answers from the ancients, that they were merely honorary to 


r 
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the regents of tA dead, Pluts and Proserpina; and used to obtain 


thejr leave to have an interview with the shades in their do- 
minions, a 


V.47. When to! appear'd along the dusky coasts, 
«Thin, aigy shoals of yjsionary ghosts.] 
We are informed by Eustathius, that the ancients rejected these | 
six verses, for, say they, these dre not the shades of persons newly 
slain, but who have long been in these infernal regions: how " 
then can thir wounds-be suppgged still to be visible, especially 
through their armour, whenethe soul was separated from the 
body? Neither is this the proper place for their appearance, for 
the poet immediately sebjoins, that the ghost of Elpenor was the 
first that he encountered in hese regions of darkness, But these 
objections will be easily answered, by having recourse to the 
notions which the angients entertained concerning the dead: we 
must remember that they imagined that the soul though freed 
from thé poay had still a vehicle, exactly resembling, the body ; 
as the figure in a mould retains the resemblance of the mould, 
when separated from it; the body is but as 4 case to this vehicle, 
and it is in this vehicle that the wounds are said to be visible ; 
- this was supposed to be less gross than the mortal body, and less 
subtile than the soul; so that whatever wounds the outward body 
recawed when living, were believed to affect this inward substance, 
and consequently might he visible after separation. 

Itis true that the poet calls the ghost ‘af Elpenor the first ghost, 
but this means the first whom he knew: Elpenor was not yet 
buried, and thetefgre was not yet received into the habitation of 
the dead, but wanders béfore the entrance of it: This is the 
reason why his slfade is said to Present itself the foremost : it 
comes not up from the realm of death, but descends towards it 
from the upper world, 

But thes¢ shaies of the warriors are said still,to Wear their ar- 
mour in which they were slain, for the poet adds tHat it was 
stained with blood: how is it possible for these ghosts, which are 
only a subtile substance, not a Bross body, tS wear the armour 
they wore in the other world? How was it conveyed to them in 
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these infernal regions ? All that occirs to mein gawwer to this ob+ 
jection is, that the poet describes them suitably to the characters 
they bore inctife ; the warriors on earth are warri3rs in hell; and 
that he adds these circumstances only to denote the manner of 
their death, which was in battle, or by theysword. No doubt but 
Homer represents a future statq according wp the notions which 
, his age entertained of it, and this sufficiently justifies him as a 
* poet, who is not obliged to wrife truths, but according to fame 
a "and common opinions. 

But to prove these verses genuine, we have tk® vuthority of 
Virgil: he was too sensible of the beauty not to adorn his poems 
with them. Georg. iv. 470, 


 Atcantu commote: Erebi de sedibu imis 
Umbra ibant tenues, simulacsaque luce carentum; 
Matres, atque viri, defunctaque corpora vita 
Magnanimim heroum, pueri, innuptequepuelle, 


Impositique rogis juvenes,’ &c. yy 


It must be confessed that the Roman poet omits the circumstance 
of the armour in his‘translation, as being perhaps contrary to the 
opinions prevailing in his age; but in the sixth book he descriheg 
his heroes with arms, horses, and infernal chariots; and in the 
“story of Deiphobus, we see his shade retain the wounds in hell, 
which he received at the time of his death in Troy, 


*.. 4. Lacerum crudelitur ora > 
Deiphobum vidi,’ &e. 


V.73. How could thy soul, by realms and geas disjoirt'dy 
Outfly the nimble sail? — > ‘ 


Eustathiug is of opinion, that Ulysses speaks Dicasantty to Elpe? 
nor, for were his words to be literally translated «hey would be, 
* Elpenor, thou art come hither on foot, sooner ethan Tina ship.’ 

I suppose it is the worthless character of Elpcnor That Jed that 
critic into'this opitiion ; but I shapid rather take the sentence to 
be spoken seriously, not only because such railleries are an insult 
upon the unfortunate, and Jevities perhaps unworthy of epic 
poetry, but also from the general conduct of Ulysses, who at the 
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sight of Elpengr bursts into f:ars, and compassicnates the fate of 
his friend. Is there any thing in this that looks like raillery? If 
ther€be, we mest confess that Ulysses makes a vere quick trans 
sition from sorrow to pleasantry. ‘The other is a more noble sense, 
and therefore I have fojlowed it, and it excellently paints the sur- 
prise of Ulysses at the urlexpected sight of Elpenor, and expresses 
his wonder that the soul, the mdment it leaves the body, should 
teach the receptacle of departed Shades. 7 

V. 103. Ali pale ascends my royal mother's shade] The be- 
haviour of Utysses with, respect fe his mother may appear fot 
Safficieiitly tender and affectiongte; he refrains all manner of ad- 
dress to her, a conduct which may be censured as inconsistent 
with filial piety; but Pautarch very fully answers this objection. 
‘Itis (says that author) a remarkable instance of the pradence of 
Ulysses, who descending into the regions of the dead, refused all 
conference even with his mother, tiil he had obtained an answer 
from Tiresias, Concerning the busfnes$ which induced him to 
undertak€ tfut infernal Joumey.’ A wise man is not inquisitive 
about things impertinent 5 accordingly Ulysses first shews himseif 
a wise man, and then a dutiful son. Besides it is very judicious 
in Homer thus to describe Ulysses: the whole design of the Odys- 





~ Sey is the return of Ulysses to his country; this is the mark at 


which the hero should continually aim, and therefore it is neces- 
sary that all other incidents should be subordinate to this sand the 
poet had been blameable if he had shewed Ulysses entertaining 
himself with amusements, and postponing the consideration of 
the chief design of the Odyssey. Lucian speaks to the same pur- 
pose in his piece uppn astrology. 

V. 120. Bul sheathe thy poniard ] The terror which the 
shades of the departell express at the sight of the sword of Ulysses 
has been frequently censured as absurd and ridiculous: ¢ Risum 
cui non moveat,’ says Scatiger, ‘cum ensem ait et vulnera 
Metuisse ?? “*Wh€t have the dead to fear from asword, who are 
beyond the power of it, by being reduced to an infcorporeal 
shadow ?’ Bus this description is consistent with the noti ns of 
the ancients concerning the dead. I have alrfady remarked, that 
the shales retained a vehicle, which resembled the body, and was 
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liable to pain as well as the corporeal substance; if not, to what 
purpose are the Furies described with iron scourges, ar the" es 
tearing the liver of Tityus? ae 

_ Virgil ascr’bes the like fears to the shades in the Zincis; for 
the Sibyl thus commands, Eneas : a 


¢ Tuque invade viam, v-Sinaque eripCferrum." 


And the shades of the Greeks ave there said to fly at the sight of 
his arms, 
© At Danaim proceres, Aggmemnoniaque Pheanges 
Ut vidére viram, fulgentiague arma per umbras 
Ingenti trepidare metu.’ . 


Tiresias is here described consistently @ith the character before 
given him by the poet, I mean with a pre-eminence above the 
other shades ; for (as Eustathius observes) he knows Ulysses be- 
fore he tastes the ingredients ; @ privilege sot claimed by any other 
of the infernal inhabitants. Elpenor indeed did the same, but for 
another reason; because he was not yet buried, nor entered the 
regions of the dead, and therefore his soul was yet entire. 

V. 145, Ulysses at his country scarce arrives !} The poet con- 
ducts this rview with admirable judgment. The whole design 
of Ulysses is to engage the Pheracians in his favour, in order to his 
transportation to his own country; how does he bring this about? 
By shewing that it was decreed by the gods that he should be 
conducted thither by strangers; 9 that the Phaeacians im~ 
mediately conclude, that they are the people destined by heaven 
to conduct him home} to give this the greater weight, he puts 
the speech into the mouth of the prophet Txesias, and exalts his 
character in an extraordinary manne?, to strengthen the credit of 
the pregiction: by this method likewise the poet interweaves his 
episode into the texture and essence of the poera; he makes this 
journey into hell contribute to the Festurarion’ of his hero, and 
unites the subardinate parts very happily with the'main actions 


V. 152. That done, a people far from. sea explore, 
Whorne'er knew salt, ...- J 


It is certain that Tiresias speaks very obscurely, after the manner 
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of the oracles; ut the ancients generally undcrstood this people 
to be the Epirots, Thus Pausanias in his Attics: O: gente advong 
Due Sadaccar, fide adew ometaile xeno Sai, juprufes de per kav 
Opange x @ av Bucona, i 


10s ae weet Sar tecar 





% B 
That is; ‘The Epirots, even so lately as after the taking of Troy, 
were ignorant of the sea, and the-use of salt, as Homer testifies 
in his Odyssey t, 
“Wha re’er knew salt, or hgard the billows roar.’ 
€ . 

So that they who were ignorant’ St the sea, were likewise ignorant 
of the use of salt, according to Homer: whence it may be con- 
jectured, that the poct knew of no salt but what was made of sea~ 
water. The other token of tKeirignorance of the sea was, that 
they should not know an our, but call it a corn-van. This verse 
was once sarcasti€ally applied to Pliliy of, Macedon by Amerdion, 
a Grecian wo flying from him, and being apprehended, was 
asked whither he fled? He bravely answered, to find a people 
who knew not Philips 2 


é Eicoxs res apixopemt, 0: ae ieact Oidcoraoy, 


~ I persuade myselt that this passage is rigfitly translated; 
Nuas pownomagnus, and ra re wilepa rivet ethovlas 


«A painted wonder, flying on the main,’ 


for the wings of the ship signify the sails (as Eustathius remarks), 
and not the oars, as we might be misled to conclude from the im- 
mediate connexion with egerua, or oars. The poet, 1 believe, 
intended to express the wonder of a person upon his first sight of 
aship, who observiag it to move swiftly along the seas, might 
mistake tlie sails, for wings, according to that beautiful “Gescrip- 
tion of Mr. Dryden upon a like occasion in his Indian Emperor : 


‘The objects Feould first distinctly view, Z 
Were tall straight trees whech on the waters flew ; 
Wings on their sides instead of leaves did gow, 
‘Which gather’d all the breath the winds could blow; 
And at their roots grew floating palaces,’ &c, 


ee 
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Eustathius-tells us the reason of this commant given to Ulysses, 
toscarch oyt a people ignorant of the sea: it yas in hon¥ur of 
Neptune, to make his name regarded by a nation which was en- 
tirely a stranger to that deity; and this i injunction was Maid by way 
of atonement for the violente offered to his son Polyphemus. 
Many critics have imagined that this passage is corrupted ; 
but, as Eustathius observes, weshave the authority of Sophocles 
to prove it genuine, who alluding to this passage, writes, 


Ryaoig aBnpsbeailor oplavey prow, a 


. >» 

V. 167. When late stern Nepitne points the shaft with death.] 
The death of Ulysses is related various!: » but the following ac- 
count is chiefly credited : Ulysses had a son by Circe named Telee 
gonus, who being grown to years c¥ maturity, sailed to Ithaca in 
search of his father; where seizing some sheep for the use of his 
attendants, the shepherds put themselves into a’posture to rescue 
them; Ulysses being advertised of it, went with sbigscn Tele- 
machus to repel Telegonus, who in defending himself wounded 
Ulysses, not knowing him to be his father. ‘Thus Oppian, 
Hyginus, and Dictys relate the story. Many poets have brought 
this upon the stage, and Aristatle criticizing upon one of these 
tragedies gives us the title of it, which was, ¢ Ulysses Wounded.’ 
But if Ulysses thus died, how can Neptune be said to ¢ point the 
shafe with death ?? We are informed that the spear with which 
Telegonus gave the wound, was poited with the bone of a sea 
turtle; so that literally his death came from the sea, or ££ arog: 
and Neptune being the god of the ocean, his death may without 
violence be ascribed to that deity, Ie is tree, some critics read 

¢£ar@- as one word, and then it will signify that Ulysses should 
sta the dangers of the sea, and dic upon the continent far from 

3 but the former sense is most consonant to fhe tenor of the 
ices through which Neptune is constantly gepresented as*an 
enemy to Ulys:ts. 

I will cnly add the reason why Ulysses is enjoined to offer a 
bull, aram, and a boar to Neptune: the bull represents the roaring 
of the sea in storms; the ram the milder appearance of it when in 
tranquillity: the boar was used by the ancients as an emblem of 
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fecundity, to repfesent the fruitfulness of the ocean. . This pare 
ticuly: sucrifice‘of three animals was called rgitlua. Eust ATULUS. 

V.195, There the wide sea with all his Lillows raves} If this 
passage wre literally translated, it would run tlius: * My son, 
how didst thou arrive Gt this place off darkness, when so many 
rivers, and the oceaf lie in the mfdway?” This (says Eustathius) 
plainly shews that Homer uses afabulous geography ; for whereas. ¢ 
the places that are mentioned in these yoyages of Ulysses ace | 
really situated upon the Mediterranean, Anticlea here says that they 
Ue in the fiddle of the ocean, But this is undonbtedly an error » 
the-whole of the observation defends upon the word Birrw; but 
why must this denote the midway so exactly ? Is it not sufficient 
to say, that between tiflaca and this infernal region, rivers and 
the occan roll? And that thi@is the real meaning is evident from 
this book ; for Ulysses sails in the space of one day from the island 
of Circe to the*place ‘where he deycends: how then could these 
places wiptredJlys:es touches in his voyage lie in the middle of the 
ocean, unless we can suppose he passed half the ocean in one day ? 
The poet directly affirms, that he descends a the extremity of it; 
but this extremity is no more than one day’s voyage from the * 
fsland of Circe, and consequently that island copld not lie in the 

‘ middle of the ocean : therefore this place i is no evidence that Homer 
uses a fabulous geography. 

Eustathius very justly observes, that Homer judiciously places 
the descent into hell at thé extremity of the ocean ; for it is natural 
to imagine that to be the only passage to it, by which the sun 
and the stars themsclves appear to descend, and sink into the 
realms of darkness.” Z 

V.224. dnd shares the banquet in superior state, &c.] This 
‘passage is fully explained by Eustathius: he tells us, tat it was 
an ancient custom to invite kings and legislators to all public 
feasts 5 this was tg do them honour: and the chief seat was always 
reserved for the chief magistrate. Without thit obseryation the 
lines are unintelligible, It is evident that the words are not spoken 
of sacrifices or feasts made to the gods, but sogial entertainments, 
for they are general, eave xadeuct, * all the people of the realm 
invite Telemachus to their feasts.’ And this seems to have been 
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8 right due to the chief magistrate, for aden tiftplies it, which 
word Eustathius explains by a Xoya aatieSau3 (stich an hgpout 
as ought nof to be neglected,’ or & 


© Grac’d With such pene as become the great. > 


It gives a veryshappy i image 2 of those ages or {he world, when we 
observe such an. intercourse between the king and the subject : 
, the idea of power carrics no teitor in it, but the ruler himself 
» makes @ part of the public joy. 

V.256. ..., 4 Lliss to weep, within her arms 7 Whis is almost 
a literal translation; the words én the Greek are, aHlagmapecoa, 
yoo, Or ‘that we may delight ourselves with sorrow,” which 
Eustathius explains by saying, ¢ there ispa pieasure in weeping.’ 
] should rather understand the we rds to signify, that in the instant 
while he is rejoicing at the sight of his mother, he is campelled to 
turn his joy into tears, to find the whole geene a delusion. 

V. 281. Tyro.... whont great Salmoneus bred.) Virgil gives 
a very different character of Salmoncus from this or lamer: he 
describes him as an impious person who presumed to imitate the 
thunder of Jupiter, whereas Homer styles him blameless, or 
4musev; an argument, says Eustathius, that the preceding stogy 
is a fable inventéd since the days of Homer. This may perhaps be 
true, and we may naturally conclude it to be true from his silence 
of it, but not from the epithet auvjay; for in the first book of 
the Odyssey, Jupiter gives the sam¢ appellation to ZEgysthus, 
even while he condemns him of murder and adultery. Eustathius 
adds, that Salmoneus was a great prcficient in mechanics, and 
inventor of a vessel called @,:leswv, which jmitated thunder by 
rolling stones init, which gave occasion to the fictions of the 


oets, > 
Pp % . 


V, 283. Hor fair Enipeus, as from fruitful wns 


He pours his wat'ry store, the virgin Lurns.] . 
7 


There age no Tables in the poets that seem more bold than these 
concerning the commerce between women and river-gods; but 
Eustathius gives gis a probable solution: [ will translate him lite. 
rally. It was customary for young virgins to resort frequently to 
rivers to bathe in them ; and the ancients have very well explained 
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these fables aboft &e intercourse between them and the water-gods: 
‘ ‘Recgive my virginity, O Scamander,’ says alady 3 but it is very 
apparent who this Scamaader was: her lover Cimon My concealed 
in the reed:. This was a good excuse for female fifiity, in ages of 
credulity ; for such infaginary intercorse between the fair sex 
and deitiés was not oily believed, “but esteemed honourable. No 
+ doubt the ladies were frequently deceived ; their lovers personated 
the deities, and they took a Cimon to their arms in the disguise of 
a Scamander, 
¢ lt isgunteftain where this Ewipeus flows: Strabo (says Eu- 
‘ stathius) imagines it to be a rie€r of Peloponnesus, that disem- 
bogues its waters into the Alpheus; for the Thessaliun river is 
Eniseus, and not Enipefs: this riscs from mount Othrys, and 
receives into it the Epidanus. «The former seems to be the river 
intended by Homer, for it takes its source from a village called 
Salmone ; and wkat str€ngthens this conjecture is the neighbour- 
hood of'thg.qgean (or Neptune in this fable) to that river. Lucian 
has made this story of Enipeus the subject of one of his diae 
logues, 
V. 319. Hence sprung Amphion....] The fable of Thebes 
bdilt by the power of music is not mentioned by Homer, and 
«therefore may be supposed to be of later invention. Homer relates 
many Circumstances in these short histories differently from his 
successors; Epicaste is called Jacasta, and the tragedians have 
entirely varied the story of Oedipus: they tell us he tore out his 
cyes, that he was driven from Thebes, and being conducted by 
his daughter Antigone, arrived at Athens, where entering the 
temple of the furies, ‘he died ii in the midst of a furious storm, and 
was carried by it into kell: Whereas Homer directly affifms, that 
hé'continued to reign in Thebes after all his calamities. & 
It is not easy to give a reason why the mother, and not the 
father, is said fo sipd the furies to torment Oedipus, especially 
because he was the murderer of his father Laid: Eugtathius 








answers, that it was by accident@that he slew us; but upon 
the discovery of his wickedness in marrying hismother Jocasta, 
he used her with more barbarity and rigour than was necessary, 


and therefore she pursues him with her vengeance. Jocasta and 
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Dido both die after the same manner by their owmbands: I agree 
with Sealiger, that Virgil has described hanging more happily 
than Homer: 


€ Informs Lethi nodum trabe nectit ab alta.’ 
Adazesm Beolicov aww ae’ ufndoro Biratoe. 


There is nothing like the ¢ Intemi Lethi asks? in Homer: and 
as that critic observes, ¢ tam atfox res aliquo verborum ambitu 
studiosius comprehendenda fuit.’. The story of Oedipus is this: 
Lains being informed by the oracle that, he shouldbe. slain by his 
son, caused Oedipus immediately,to be exposed by his shephefts 
to willl beasts; but the shepherds preserved him, and gavé him 
education: when he came to years of geaturity he went towards 
Thebes in search of his father, but meeting Laius by the way, 
and a quarrel arising, he slew him ignorantly, and marred Jo- 
casta his mother. This is the e subject of tao tragedies in Sophocles. 

V. 345. Great in Orchomenos .. se] This is a very: fonsider- 
able city lying between Bototia and Phocis, upon tHe viver Ce- 
phisus : Homer calls it the Minyan Orchomenos, because the Mi- 
nyans, an ancient people, inhabited it; it was the colony of these 
Minyans that sailed to Tolcos, and gave name to the Argonavis, 
Eusratuius. 

V.346. .... Periclimenus the bold.] The reason why Homer 
gives this epithet to Peticlimenus niay be learned from Hesiod: 
Neptune gave him the power to change himself into all shapes, 
but he was slain by Hercules: Periclimenus assaulted that hero 
in the shape of a bee, or fly, who discovering him in that disguise, 
by the means of Pallas slew him with his cab. "This is the per- 
son of whom Ovid speaks, but adds that he was slain in the shape 
of an eagle by Hercules : ~ ~ 


«Mira Periclimeni mors est, cui posse figu?as 
Sumere quas vellet, mrsusque reponerg sumptas, 
” 
Neptustas dederat,” &c. is 
~ 


Euphorion speaks of him in the shape of a bee or Ay. 


2 
veces Mande 8 autre perizcay ayhar Qure 
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V.357. Thi dares a seer, &c.] This story is related with great 
obscysity, but Ye learn from the xvth book that the name of this 
prophet was Melfmpus. Iphyclus was the son of Defoneus, and 
uncle to,Tyro; he had seized upon the goods of Tyzo, the mather 
of Neleus, among whick-were many begutiful oxen; these Neleus 
demants,* but is ungastly deniedi by Iphyclus: Neleus had a 
daughter named Pero, a great beauty who was courted by all.the 
neighbouring princes, but the father refuses her unless to the 
man who recovers these oxen from Iphyclus: Bias was in love 
with Perg, anf persifades-his brosher Melampus, a prophet, to 
undertake the recovery ; he attar€pts it, but being vanquished, is 
thrown into prison ; but at Jast,set at liberty, for telling Iphyclus, 
who was chililess, how ‘.o procure issue. Iphyclus upon this 
gave him the oxen for a rewaré. 

V. 364, The stedfast purpose of th’ almighty will} These 
words, diog 3 evewuere Bern, seem to compe in withour any con- 
nexion ‘with she story, and consequently unnecessarily; but 
Homer speaks of it concisely, as an adventure well known in his 
times, and therefore not wanting a further explication : but Apol- 
lodorus relates the whole at large, lib. i. The reason why these 
wérds are inserted is, to inform us that there were ancient prophe+ 
ties concernixg Iphyclus, that it was decreed by Jupiter he should 
have no children till he had recourse to a prophet, who explaining 
these prophecies to him, shold shew him how to obtain that 
blessing: in this sense, theewill of Jupiter may be said to be ful- 
filled. 

V..a79. Arid live alternate, and alternate die.} Castor and 
Pollux are called AsoPuga, or the sons of Jupiter ; but what could 
give occasion to this figtion, ‘Of heir living and dying altematcly ? 
Effstathius informs & that it is a physical allegory: thar repre- 
sent the two benfisplieres of the world; the one of which is con- 
tinually enlightened by the sun, and consequently the other is 
then in darkness: and these being successively #uminated ac- 
cording to the order of the day and night, one of these sons of 
Jupiter may: be said to revive when one part of, the world rises 
into day, and the other to die, when it descends, into -darkness, 
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What makes this allegory the more” probable i isn that. sle- 
notes, in many allegories of Homer, the air, or the upper gions 
of it. % a. 


AV. 863. Nive ells aloft they rear'd their tow'ring head.] This 

is undoubtedly a very bold fiction, and~has been censured by 

* gome critics a3 monstrous, and=praised by others as sublime. It 
may,scem utterly incredible irs any human creatures could be 
» nine ells, that is, eleven yards dnda quarter in height, at the age 
ofnine years, But it- may vindicate Homer as a poet to say that 
he only made use of a fable, thar had been trensmitged down from. 
the earliest times of the world; for so early the war between the 
gods and giants was supposed to be. There might a rational ac- 
count be given of these apparent incredibilities 5 if L might be al- 


Jowed to say, what many authors, of great name have conjec- 
tured, that these stories are only traditional, and all founded upon" 
the ejection of the fallen angels from heaven, and the wars they 
had with the good angels to regain their stations. If this might 
be allowed, we shall then fave real giants, who endeavoured to 
take heaven by assault; then nothing cau be invented by a poet 
so boldly, ‘as to exceed what may justly be believed of these 
beings: then the stories of heaping mountain upon mountain will 
come within the bounds of credibility, But without having re- 
course to this solution, Longinus brings this passage as an instance 
of true sublimity, chap. vi. He is, proving that the sublime is 
sometimes found without the pathetic, for some passions are 
mean; as fear, sadness, sorrow, and consequently incapable of 
sublimity ; and on the other hand, there are many things great 
and sublime, in which there is no passions of this kind is what 
Homer says concerning Ous, arth Ephidltes; with so much 
boldness : a! 


“The gods they challenge, and affect the skies.’ 


‘And what he gdds concerning the success of these giants is sill 
bolder > 


«lad they. to manhood grown, the bright Abodes 
Of heav’n had shook, and gods been heap'd on gods.” 
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Virgurwas of t\e-pinion of Longinus, for he has imitated Homer: 
"_¢Hic et Atoidas geminos immania vidi e 
Corpora, qui manibus magnum rescindere ccelum 
-Aggressi, superisque Jovem detrudere reguis.” - 


Eustathius remarks that the ancients greatly admired the 
exact proportion of these giants, for the body is of a due symme- 
try, when the thickness is three degrees less than the height of it. 
According to this account the giants grew one cubit every year in 
bulk, and- rthiee in height. Homer says, that they fell by the 
shafts of * Apollo, that is, they ied suddenly ; but other writers 
relate, that as they were hunting, Diana sent a stag between them, 
at which both at once aiming their weapons, and she withdrawing 
the stag, they fell by their own darts, Evusratatus, 

V. 387. .... On Olympus tott’ring Ossa stood, &c.] Strabo 
takes notice of the judgment of Homer, in placing the mountains 
in this. orders they all staid in Maccdonia: Olympus is the 
largest, «usd cherefore he makes it the basis upon which Ossa 
stands, that being the next to Olympus in magnitude, and Pelion, 
being the least, is placed above Ossa, and ‘thus they rise pyra- 
maidically. Virgil follows a different regulation : 





«Ter sunt conati imponcre Pelion Osse, 
Scilicet atque Osse frondosam imponere Olympum,’ 


V. 402. And tow’rds his “Ithens bears the lovely prize.] Homer 
justifies Thescus from any crime with relation to Ariadne, he is 
guilty of no infidelity as succeeding pocts affirm; she died sude 
denly in Dia, or Naxos (an island lying between Thera and Crete) 5 
Diana slew her at the ins ion of Bacchus, who accused her to 
that goddess, for profining her temple by too free an intercourse 
with Theseus: this Homer calls apron Azowse, Climene was 
a daughter of Mynias ; Mera of Proetus and Antea, who having 
niace a vow to. Dirna of perpetual virginity, brok it; and theres 
fore fell by that goddess. Phiedra was wife to ‘lheseus--anil fell 
in love with her son Hippolytus. Eriphyle was the daughter of 
Talaus and Lysimache, wife of the prophet Amphiaraus; who 
being bribed with a collar of gold by Polynices, obliged her hus- 
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band to go to the war of Thebes, theagh she knew he was decreed 
to fall beford that city: she was slain by her son Alem@on, Ev-~ 
STATHIUS, > > 
Ulysses when he concludes, says it is time to repose 


¢ Here‘in the court, or yonder on *he waves." 


To understand this the reader must remember, that in the begin- 

* ning Cf the eighth book all things/‘were prepared for his immediate 
. voyage, or as it is there expressed, * 

*.... E’en now the gales _ - 


Call thee aboard, and stretch the swelling sails.’ 
a o 





So that he desires to repose in the chip, that he may begin his 
o 
voyage early in the morning, 


V. 416. .... Aret.silence broke.] Eustathius observes, that 
the two motives which the queen uses to move the Phzacians to 
liberality, is the relation trysses has to her, as her peculiay guest 
(for Nausicaa first recommended him to the queen’s procction), 
and their own wealth (for so he renders exaer@- 3” seepeoge ripency 
and Dacier “follows his interpretation). I have adventured to 
translate it differently, in this sense: ‘ Itis true, he is my peculiar 
guest, but you aft share in the honour he does us, and therefore 
it is equitable to join-in his assistance ;’ then she closes her speech 
with reminding them of théir abilities, which in the other sense 
would be tautology. z _' 


V. 454, Thy better soul abhors the liar's part, 

Wise is thy voice... .] 7 . 
This is an jnstance of the judgment of Homer in sustaining his 
characters. ‘The Phaacians were at first dege*bed as a crediwous 
people, and he gives us here an instance of their credulity, for 
they swallow all these fables as so many realities, The verse in 
the original is rgmarkable 5 ae ~ 


Zara" emi pasv oghn screwy sari Bs gpeves ecGras. 


Which Eustathiusthinks was used by Alcinous to tell Ulysses that 
his fables were so’well laid together as to have the appearance of 


. 


truth; Dacier-follows him, and {as usual) delivers his opinion as 
egown sentiment. But this cannot be Homer's intention, for it 
supposes Alcint’as to look upon these relations as fates, contrary 
to the universal character of their ignorant credu*ty ; 1 therefore 
am persuaded th. og” emtav signifies. the pleasarsiness or beauty 
of his relation, and -spsvac seact Tne integrity of hig heart in oppo-- 
sition to the character of a liar, or perhaps his wisdom in general: _ 
and this excellently agrees with his resembling him to a musiciaa. 
(who always wasa poet in those ages, and sung the exploits of ~ 
heroes, &» Ay theyre} In thiaview the sweetness of the music 
represents the agreeableness ofthe narration, and the subject of 
the musician's song the story of his adventures. 


V. 889. And should posterity one virtuous find, 
Name Clytemnesira, they will curse the kind. 


There cannot bea greafer sat?re upon the fair sex than this whole 
conference between Ulysses and “Agamemnon. Terence has 
Lone : : 
fallen iro the sentiment with Home? : 
¢ Aidepol, nee nos zqué sumus onines invisee viris 
Propter paucas, que omnes faciunt digna ut videamur malo, 


But how is this to be reconciled to justice, and why should the in- 
“nocent suffer for the crimes of the guilty ? We are to take notice, 
that Agamemnon speaks with anger, 2a undistinguishing passion, 
and his we'rds flow from reseAtment, not reason 3 it must be.con- 
fessed that Agamemnon had received great provocation, his wife 
had dishonoured his bed, and taken his life away; it is therefore 
no wonder if he fliesout into a vehemence of language; a poet is 
obliged to follow nature, and give a fierceness to the features, 
when he paints a perton in such emotions, and add a Violence to 
his colours. © | : 
It has been objected that Homer, and even Virgil, were ene- 
mics to the fairest“part of the creation; that there is scarce a good 
. character of a woman in either of the poets: but Andsomache in 
Yhe Iliad, and-Penelope, Arete, and Nausicaa in the Odyssey, 
are instances to the contrary. I must own I aif a little at a loss 
to viridicate Ulysses in this place ; he is speaking before Arete and 
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Nausicaa, a queen and her daughter- and enterfains them with 
satire upon their own sex, which may appear unpolite, and a 
want of decescy, and be applied by Alcinous as 3 caution teSe- 
ware of his spouse, and not to trust her in matrers of importance 
with his secrets; fur this is the moral that is tatwai’y drawn 
from the fable... Madame Lacier. gives up the cause, and allows 
the advice of not trusting women to be gourd; it comes from her 
indcea a little unwillingly, with ° L will not say but the counsel 
may be right.’ I for my part will allow Ulysses to be in an hun- 
dred faults, rather than lay such an imputation upgn the ladies 5 
Ulysses ought to be considered ‘4s having suffered twen y yeat 
calamities for that sex in the cause of Helen, and this po “bly 
may give a little acrimony. to his !anguage. He puts it indeed in 
the mouth of Agamemnon ; but the objection returns, why does 
he choose to relate such a story before a queen and her daughter? ~ 
In short, I think they ought to have torn him to pieces, as the 
ladies of ‘Thrace served Os pheus. 


V. 541. .... What mighty woes 
To thy imperial race from woman rose !} 


Ulysses here means Aéropé the wife of Atreus, and mother of 
Agamemnon, wo being corrupted by Thyestes, involved the 
whole family in the utmost calamities. Evstatstus. 

Vv. 565. But say, reside’ my son ....] Eustathius gives us the 
reason why Agamemnon mentions . yle, Sparta, and Orchome- 
nos, as places where Orestes might make his residence: Sparta 
was under the dominion of his brother Menelaus ; Pyle, of his 
old friend and faithful counsellor Nestor ; and Orchomenos was 
a city of great strength, and therefore of grea security. We may 
evidently gather from this passage what nction the ancients had 
concerning a future state: namely, that perspns after death were 
entirely strangers to the affairs of this world; for Orestes his son 
had slain his murderer Zgysthus, and reignee in-neaceable pos 
session “f his dominions, when Agamemnon is ignorant of the 
whole trausaction, and desires “Ulysses to give-him informa- 
tion. 
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V. 509. Aslave fo sume poor hind thal toils for treat, 
Phan reign the sceptred monurch of the dead, } 


Nothing sure can give us a more disadvantageous image of a fu- 


ture stares than-this Speech which Homer puts into the mouth.of 
so great.a hero at Achilles. ify the 72ct intended fo shew the va- 
nity of that destructive glory which is purchased by the sword, 
and read a lecture to all the distt:rhers of mankind, whom ‘ve ab- ‘ 
surdly honour as heroes, it must be allowed he has done it effec. 
wally: ifjthis was shot hig design, the remark of Plato, 3 Repub. 
not without a foundation ; he“there proscribes this whole pas- 
sage; as dangerous to morals, “nd blames the poet for making 
Achilles say he prefers, mise/y and servitude to all the honours 





which the dead are capable of enjoying. For what, says he, can 

make death more terrible to Foung persons? And will it not dis- 
pose them to suffer all calamjpies to avoid. it, deter them from ex- 
posing, 1 themselves to vanger, eventin defence of their country, 
and teach - to be cowards and slaves? Lucian was of Plato's 
opinion, for he mentions this passage, and ridicules it in his Dia- 
logues. Duacier gives a-different turn to it/and endeavours to 
shew that there is no danger of such consequences as Plato draws 
from it: ‘Achilles,’ adds she, ¢ speaks directly c&aurary to his de- 


* clared sentiments and actions, and therefore there is no danger he 


should persuade mankind to prefer servitude before death, when 
he himself: died, rather thea nor revenge his friend Patroclus. 
Such words, which are cositradicted both by the sentiments and 
actions of him that speaks, have on the contrary a v ery good effect.’ 
But I cannot come into her opinion; 1 will let Achilles answer 
tor himself out of Lgcian + {1m the other world I was ignorant,’ 
says,pe, ‘of the staxeeof the dead, J had not experienced the dif- 
ference between ithe two states, when I preferred a litt® empty 
glory to life’ ‘Thil.is an answer to what Dacier advances, for 
Achilles speaks with experience, and yet prefers Misery and life 





_ before glory and death. I know not how to vindicate Homer, 


- unless it be a yjndication to say, that he wrote according to the 


opinions that anciently prevailed in the worl; or that, like 
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Hercules, while the vehicle of Achilles is in thie State of horror, 
his soul miay be in heaven; especially since he received divire 
honours aftr death, as well as Hercules. Tull. Nat. Desi, 3. 
* Astypaleea Achillem sanctissimé colit, qui si Deus cst et Or- 
pheus,” &. ~ a 
V. 620, The third in untiom...; «+ ] LAve not ventured to 
render the Greek ligerdlly:: Ulysses says inat Neoptolemus was 
Ki fo wise, that. only ‘Winsself arX Nestor were wiser sa trath that 
~" would appear miore graceful, if spoken By any other person than. 
Ulysses. But perhaps the poet puts these werds ipto his mouth, 
only because he is speaking to the Phivacians, who loved thetn- _ 
selves to boast, and were full ‘Of, “vain-glory 5 and consequently 2 





they could not think self.praise a crime-in Ulysses; on the con- 
trary, it could not fail of having a very good effect, as it sets him 
off as a person of consummate wisdom. 

‘The poet excellently sustains th character of Achilles in this 
interview : in the Iliad he is described a dutify) son, ang ‘ways 
expressing a tender affectior? for his father Peleus 5 1 ing Odyssey 
he is drawn in the | same soft colours: in the Iliad he is repre- 
sented as a,man ofa strong resentment; in the Odyssey, he first 
imagines that his father suffers, and upon this imagination he 

‘immediately tekes fire, and flies into threats and fury. 

Dictys, lib. vi. relates, that Peleus was expulsed from his 
kingdom by Acastus, but “that Pyrrbus the son of Achilles after= 
wards revenged the injury. 4 

V. 635. How, lost ‘through lovg™  Rurypylus was slain.) Tt 
must be owned that this’ passage is :, ery intricate: Strabo himself 
complains’ of its obscurity: the poet (says that author) rather 

: proposesgin enigma, than a clear history 2 fr who are these Ce- 
texans, and what are these ‘ presents of wor:n?” And addsyt xt 
the grammarians darken, instead of clearing: the obscurity. But 
itis no difficulty to solve these objections fron Eustathius. e 

It ig evident from Strabo himself, that Euvy yosas reigned nvar 
the rive? Caicus, over the Mysians, and Pliny confines it to Teu- 
thrany ; this agrges with what Ovid writes, Metam. ii. 


“ .as+000%, Teuthranteeusque Caicut.” 
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And Virgil shews'us that Caius was a river of Mysia. Georg. iv. 








* Saxusymque sonans Hypanis, Mysusque Cai 
- 5 
But what relation has. Caicus to the Cetzeans? Hesychius informs 
us, tht they arna people of Mysia, so called frqm the river’Ce- 
tium, which runs through theinperccry 5 Karta, vO Mesa, , 
ame rH mageeol@ waar Kuse@, This river discharges itself 
into the Caicus, and conseque*tly the Cetwans were Mysians, ” 
“over whom Eurypylus reigned. It would be endless to transcribe”. 
the differepe pinion: of writers cited by Eustathius; some regd 
she verm thust 


Koreios devorle yurainay, tinea Sagan. 


Then the meaning will Ze, ¢ How they fell far from their wives, 
. forthe sake of a reward 3’ thatels, for their pay from Hector,who, as 

ic appears from the Iliad, taxed the Trojans to pay the auxiliaries, 

one of whom was Eurspylug! Others ghink the, word signifies, 

« Great: of slat” and én this sense we find it used in the first 

line of tite fourth Odyssey : 

erences Aawedarcoye Kvleteoave . 

But I have followed the first opinion, as appearing. most probable 

and naturdl, 

“But haw are we to explain the second objection, or yuraixev 
suena Swear? Some (says Eustathiusy: understand the expression 
as applied ‘to-Neoptolemus, % and not Eurypyius; namely, Eury- 
pylus and his soldiers fel” by means of the ¢ gifts of women ;' 
that is, Neoptolemus was le'* to the war by the promise of having 
Hermione in marriage, the danghter of Menelaus, which promise 
occasioned the deat® of Eusypylus, by bringing Neopyplemus to 
theriege of Troy. “thers understand it to be spoken ofa golden 
vine, sent by Puary to his sister Astyoche the mother of Eutypy- 
Ins, to induce hek.’S persuarc her son to undertake this expodi- 
tion to Troy, heft he was slain by the son of Achilles ; 3 this vine 

owas said to be given t6 Tros, the father of Priam, by Jupiter, as a 
tecompense fer his carrying away his son Ganymede to he his 
cup-bearer: but this is too much a fable to be followed. Others 
more probably assert, that Priam had promised one of his daugh- 
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texs to Eurypylus, to engage his assistance in ths var; and this 
agrees very well with Homer's manner of writing 1 many places 
of the Iliad; and there is a great resemblance bei veen Eurypylus 
in the Odyssey “nd Otbryoneus in the Iliad= lib-sii. 483 : 


* Cassandra’s love hé aught, with buaste of pow’r,- 
And psomis’d conquest was the pro“er’d dow'r,’ 


“Spondanus cites a passage from Dictys, lib. iv. that very well 
explains these difficulties; ¢ Inter que tam leta (aimirum mor- 
tem Achilles, &c.) Prianio supervenit nuncis.s Eucy; .am Tele- 
phi filium ex Mysia adventare, gagm sex multis antea illectum 
premiis, ad postremum oblatione Lassandree confirmaverat, ade 
diderat etiam auream vitetn, et ob id perDopulos memorabilem.’ 





V.669. Though to the contest Thetis gave the laws, 
And Pallas, ly the Trojans, judg'd the cause.) 


There are two particulars which wan’ explicatic in these verses: 
how did Thetis give the law to the contest between Ajax and 
Ulysses? and how could the Trojans be made judges to determine 
between twe Grecian heroes? Thetis, the mother of Achilles, was 
a godd, ss, and’ out of honour to her, the chiefs of the Grevia. 
army proposed the arms of her son as a reward to the most 
worthy; and poetry, to give a magnificence to the story, intro- 
duces the goducss as acting in person what is done upon her ac+ 
coum, Thetis may properly be said to be desirous that the me+ 
mory of her son should be honour .; and Homer, to express 
this desire poetically, tells us it was t..e act of that goddess to proe 
pose the arms of Achilles as a reward tu the .aost worthy of the 
Grecian hgroes. : 3 2 
"The second difficulty is fully explained b, Lustathius: Aga- 
memnon finding it an invidious affair to give t. e- Zeference to any : 
one of the Grecian heroes, and being willing to \oid the reproczh 
of partiality, ccnmanded the Trojan prisoners to be brought be- 
fore the whole army, and asked ‘om which of the two heroes, 
Ajax or Ulysses, they had. received the greater detriment; they 
immediately replied, from Ulysses: thus the Trojans adjudged 
the cause, The poet adds, that this was done by Minerva; that 
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is, the affair vw 1s conducted with wisdom, the result of which in 
poetry is usua: y ascribed to the goddess of it; and no dcubt but 
the guddess of w sdom must always prefer wisdom to mere valour, 
oran Ulysses to an Ajax. ‘his decision is relat i in a very dif- 
ferent manner by othe’ poets; in partcular, by vid in his Me- 
tamorphoses ; but “ian in his wralogues agrees with Homer in 
every point very circumstantially ; and consequently, with some 
obscurity ; but what I have here said fully explains that dialogue 


of Lucian, as well as this passage of Homer. 
Ap : = 


V.6y1. waco The shade disdain to slay, 
7 Jn silence turns, anu sullen stalks away.] 


This silence of Ajax was very much admired by the ancients, 
and Longinus proposes it as-an instance of the true sublimity of 
thought, which springs from an elevation of soul, and not from 
the diction ; for + mar may v- truly sublime without speaking a 
word: hnsin*' y silence of Ajax there is something more noble, 
than in any thing he could possibly nave spoken. : 

V. 701. Still as they plead.......} The expression in the 
Greek is remarkable, Hyves, soracres 783 that is, *s’anding and 


sitting ;' this is to be referred to different persons; the eeraores 


- were the cuvdimuctas, or persons who pleaded the cause of the 


guilty ‘or innucent before the infernal judges ; the asa were the 
persons for whom they pleaded, or those who were about to re~ 
ceive judgment. Idoub* not but this was a custom observed in 
the courts of judicature in 1e days of Homer, Eustatius. 





V. 703. 
© “Swift . trough che gloom a giant-hunter flics.] 


«+4. Orion of portentous size, 





whe diversion of t..is infernal hunter may seem extrac -dinary in 
pursuing the sh. dei of beasts; but it was the opinion of the an- 
cists, that the sume passions to which men were subject on 
earth continued with them in the other world; .nd their shades 
were liab’e to be affected in th~ same manner as their bodies. 

V. 736. Up the high hill he heaves a huge sound stone.] This 
is a very remarkable instance of the beauty of Homer’s versifica- 
Gon ; itis taken notice of by Eustathius, but copiously explained 
by Dienysius Halicarnassus, in his treatise of placirg words, 
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~ Asay Baoratoin wthaguuy eupiepneir, 


Hon 0 uty cxngsTloesy® yteriv 78 eroci Te, 


any ava w08ons 0.2... 


Here (says Dicrysius) we see in the choice,and disposition of the 
words the fact which themdescribe ; thoweigh . of the stone, and 
the striving ~3 heave it iS, effect tha, Homer 
Clogs the verse with spondees or.long syllables, and leaves the 

> vowels open, as in Aaay, and in ave abegne, which two words it is 
impossible to pronounce without hesitation ane difficulty; the. 
Very words and syllables are heavy, ahd, asi¢ wee. make" resist- 
ance in the pronunciation, to press the heaviness of U the stones 
and the difficulty with which bt js forced up the mountain. To_ 
give the English reader a faint i image of*the beauty of the original 
in the translation, I have loaded, the verse with monosyllables, 
and these almost ail begin with epirates: 








«Up the high Fill he heaves ah (ge romnd stone.” a5 
om 
Homer is no less happy 3a describing the rusia Yon of the 


stone from ae top of thz mountain. : 


Shure tncila aredovde xvduvdilo Kaas avaudnc. 

- 
Is it not evideTit (continues Dionysius) that the sw:ftness of the 
verse imitates the, celerity of the stone in its descent; nay, that 
the,y2rse runs with the-greater rapidity? What is the cause of 
thi? It is because there is not or!) monosyllable jrrthe line, and 
but two dissylables, ten of the sy! ables are sbort, and not one 
spondee in it, except one that cc |d not be avoided at the cone + 
clusion of it; there is no hiatus or gap between word and word, 
no vowgls left open to retard the celerity «© it: the whole seems 
to be '-ut one word, the syllables melt ino one another, and flow 
away with the atmost rapidity in a torrentzof dacty!s. I was wo 
sensible of the beauty of this not to er l¢.vour to imitate is 
though unsygcessfully : I have therefore th oun it into tCswift= 
ness cf an Alexandrine, to make it of a more propostionable num- 
ber of syllableg with the Greek. 5 sa 

I refer the reader for 2 fuller explication of these verscs to 


Dionysius. 
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++ Hercuies, a shado. y form | This is the » 





sage 


Vi 743, 
formerly referre_t in these annotations, to prove that Hercules 





was ‘1 heaven, vhile his shade was in the infernal regions ; a full 
evidence of the , artition of the human composition’ into three 
Partss the"hody i> bu.ied in the earth; the image, or sdm?ov, 
descends into the gio”, of the dep»; and the soul, or the 
divine part of man, .. -received into heaven: thus che body of 
Hercules was consumed in the flames, his image is in hell, anc his 
soul in heaven, ‘There i- a beautiful moral couched in the fable 
of his being married to Febe, or youth, after death; to imply, 
that a pereowu youth, ca repo~tion which never grows old, 
* “the reward of those heroes + he, like Hercules, employ their 
sourage fur the good «f humanl ind, 

V. 758. Inimitally wrought with skill divine] This verse is 
not without obscurity ; Eustatlsius gives us several interpretacions 
of it: = 7 

Mn, tayvnraun®, yan *' Andro ri rexmneailo, 
The nega..ve -~ “.y being cepeated, seems to be redundant; and 
this in a great measure occasions the difficulty: but in the Greek 
language two negatives more strongly deny; th’s being premised, 
we may read the verse as if the former en were absent, ana then the 
. Meaning will be, * He that made this zone, never 1 ade any thing 
equal to it,’ as if we should say, that Phidias, who made the fa- 
tue of Jupiter, never made any other statue “ike its that ‘-, he 
employed the whole power of ‘his skill upon it. Others unc ore 
stand the verse as un exec ‘tion: ‘Oh never, never may the 
hand that made it, make any i ing again so terrible as this zone,’ 
and this will give some reason for the repetiiion of the negative 
particles. Dacier appre ‘es of this latter explication, and moralizes 
uporit: it proceeds sys she) from a tender sentiment of hue 
Branity in Ulysses, wno wishes that there may never muse be 
occasion for such . d sign as the artist executed in this belt of 
Her@crgj that the.s aay be no more giants to conquer, no more 
monsters tu tame, nor ne more human blood to be sned. J wish 
that such a pious and wefl-natureu explication were to be drawn 
from the passage! But how is it possible that the « tist who made 
this zone should ever muke another, when he had been in his 


grave some centuries (for such adis nee there wae between the 

days of Hercules and Ulysses)? and consequently it would be” 
impertinent t. wish it. I have thercfore followee che forme .in- 

terpretation. Iwill only add, that this belt of [Jercules is the 

reverse of the g-rdlc of Vepu: : 
every thing tt is amiable; 1. this, a var’ y ot horrcis: but 
both are master-pieces of their kind. 





in that . ere i a collection of 


VeI77- ceceeeces And haply had su: vey'd 
- The godlike Theseus ...2..-.) 


Plutarch in his life of Thescus hilerms us, that this yerse has been _ 
thought not genuine; but added _o the Odyssey, in honour oj the 
Athenians, by Pisistratus. oo 
The post stews us that he Kad still a noble fund of invention, 
and had it in his power, to open new scenes of wonder and enter- 
tainment; but that-this infernal - “sede might not be too long, 
he shifts the scene: the invention of the gorgor which * crifies 
him from a longer abode in tuese realms of darkness, giv 3 a pro- 
. bable reason for his imme.fate return, Eustathius informs us 
from Athensus, thac Alexander the Midian writes in his History 
of Aniovals, that. there really was a creature in Lybia which th 
Nomades called a gorgon; it resembled a wild ram, or, as some 
affirm, a calf; whores breath was of such a poisonous nature, as 
to kill al that approached .c: in the same region the catoblepton 
is fou id, a creature like a bull, who. > eyes are so fixed in the 
head as chiefly to look downward: Pliny calls it Catoblepas, 
lib. viii cap. 23, which is likew! supposed to kill with its 
eyes. 
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